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Anzac Day can bring back great memories to 
some of the men who returned from two wars. 


TN the long cavalcade of persons 
and personages time throws on the 
mirror of memory many come to mod 
in this month of April; but 1 am 
thinking most, of Sandy and Captam 

Sm*. told to mo: "You were to 
Coolgardie when you were a Kia 
Weren’t you?” 

I nodded. At the time he and 1. 


with other Australians from the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, were in a con- 
valescent hospital in London. 

He went on: “1 think you told me 
that as a youngster you had typhoid 
in a place called Birbanks, near 
Coolgardie—” 

Again I nodded, wondering what 
was coming. He said: ‘‘Come with me 
this afternoon: I'd like » 
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the house of a friend of mine— in 
Park Lane.” 

I pricked up my ears. Park Lane? 
The domain of millionaires? 

We went to Park Lane that after- 
noon. Sandy, by the way, was a 
South - Australian, almost old enough 
to be my father. He was a quiet man; 
but, when he did talk, he was worth 
listening to. 

Sure enough, we were admitted, 
but it was explained that Sandy’s 
friend, the rich man himself, was with 
his family in the south of France 
somewhere. Dust covers were on 
everything; the great house was full 
of soft echoes. 

But that which held me spellbound 
was a large room, perhaps a ballroom, 
round the walls of which were huge 
oil paintings of Australian scenes: 
there were the grand Australian 
gums, and deep landscapes where 
low, anvil-topped hills hugged far 
horizons, and mobs of sheep on dusty 
roads, our own red roads that thread 
beside tall river-gums, and cattle 
being overlanded with drovers and 
their dogs rounding up stragglers, 
the very room itself seemed to be a 
gum-scented slice of Australia. 

It was fantastic to stand there in 
the heart of London, and gaze upon 
these scenes . . . scenes that sent a 
shaft of home-sickness right into the 
heart. 

“Astonishing, isn’t it?” Sandy said. 

“Very,” I replied. “Wonderful to 
look at.” 

“Yes,” he agreed in his quiet way. 
"Thought you’d like to see it.” 

Nothing more was said. We went 
back to the hospital. My brain was 
whirling with questions. What man- 
ner of man was this millionaire 
whose house enshrined Australia? 
Who was he? 

As it happened, Sandy and I left 


London on the same hospital ship 
bound for Australia. One evening of 
glorious sunset in the Indian Ocean 
we were leaning on the rail together 
looking out over the sea. Thought 
had evidently been playing in Sandy’s 
mind, for again he spoke of his mil- 
lionaire friend in London. This time 
he told the story. 

"You know,” he said, “it’s damn 
queer the tricks life plays on a man 
— ” his eyes turned to some of the 
walking-wounded on the deck— “I 
don’t mean these wounded boys — 
that's war, it explains itself — I mean 
in ordinary, everyday life — ” 

“I suppose so,” I said. 

“That house in Park Lane—’’ 
“Yes?” I asked hopefully. 

“I should have had one like that 
. . I threw it away.” 

I stared at him. Throw away a mil- 
lion? He continued: 

“When I was a young man ... 1 
had a mate. He was about my age. 
We were good mates. He and I 
humped the bluey from Queensland 
right down to Geelong, in Victoria. 
It was a long tramp, and it cured me 
of wandering — that way. But, after 
a . week there, my mate said to me: 
‘Sandy, I hear there's news of a big 
gold strike over in the West. Pin 
heading that way. Come with me?’ 
"I told him I'd had enough of 
tramping the roads. We shook hands, 
wished each other luck. I broke the 
mateship. He went across to Western 
Australia. His name was Birbanks; 
he went to Coolgardie; he made over 
a million in actual gold by floating 
companies; that was his house we 
saw in Park Lane. But I’m not com- 
plaining . . . although I often wonder 
... I just wonder . . . what I'd have 
done with a million. Well, see you 
later . . . I'll have a yam with Cap- 
tain C.” 
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•: that the aloof 
blind walls were sensing the ( 
obrupt return 

of those whom we destroyed; 
slowly we gained the slope: 
like crobs, all scuttlewise, . 

with sidelong glances. Sleep 
was sovereign here; our weap- 
ons might not cow 
such grotesque silence; 
there was no sound of life, no 
movement; death 
reached out his everyday, im- 
personal hand ... , 

' iw there lies another 

i beneath 

the Hill of Holy Cross, who 
was my friend. 

R. G. S. TOLSON. 



The hospital ship, the Kanowna, 
slipped across a placid sea. Many 
wounded had come aboard at Malta, 
bound for Australia. Captain C had 
come with them. Everyone now, 1 
suppose, knows the lines that say 
'I had no shoes and complained . . . 
until I met a man who had no feet.’ 

Captain C seemed to have lived .to 
prove it. 

Captain C was a Queenslander, and 
a hospital ship is, after all, merely 
a floating hospital. There, as in the 
wards of the great city institutions, 
distress and pain cry their lament to 
the hours; men, however heroic, are 
only human, and suffering sometimes 


overcomes resolution. No man ever 
heard Captain C complain. 

I watched Sandy go to him. I saw 
the Queenslander lift his face and 
smile as Sandy spoke. And I mar- 
velled once again at the most indom- 
itable human courage I had ever 

I had been at the landing on Gal- 
lipoli on that morning of 25th April, 
1915. I had seen valour there. I had 
seen men die. The first wounded 
Australian I ever saw had his lower 
jaw shot off; his face was a bloody 
mask of ragged and slow-dripping 
flesh. That man, a 3rd Brigade man, 
with his rifle slung over his shoulder, 
came off the beach, climbed unaided 
the long ladder up the side of the 
transport on which my battalion stood 
ready to go ashore, made signs for 
a pencil and paper, and wrote: 
“We’re in . . . the bastards are on 
the run . . .’•’ 

They took him to the ship's surgeon. 
I never saw him again. X doubt if 
he lived. Valor? Yes. I saw it all 
round me. I saw it up on a tiny green 
plateau, afterwards known as Shell 
Green. There— when we got there— 
was a battery of 12 -pounder screw- 
guns, an Indian battery commanded 
by an English officer who wore a red 
band round his cap. I don’t know 
his name. I know I lay with my 
mates not far from the battery and 
saw it drenched with Turkish shrap- 
nel, the little mountain-guns being 
silenced one by one. And all through 
that time the Englishman walked 
calmly from gun to gun twirling . . . 
a cane. He was killed. 

Yes; April brings its memories. I 
had left Australia with the great 
fleet of transports, Australian and New 
Zealand, that had gathered at Albany, 
in Western Australia. I had cheered 
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with all the rest when Sydney sank 
the German raider Emden, on the 
way across the Indian Ocean. With 
tlie others of my battalion I had seen 
the gathering of the greatest Armada 
in modern history at Lemnos. And 
I had seen in the dawn of that 25th 
April the launching of the Austra- 
lian and New Zealand portion cf the 
Allied host against the Turk on Gal- 

“Now some of us were coming back 
... to Australia. The friends and 
mates of months and years were still 
• battling behind us; many were quiet 
in shallow graves. 

But as I watched Captain C smiling 
and talking to Sandy, I wondered 
what were the real, the unspoken 
deep thoughts of such a man, what 
was padlocked behind that ready 


smile, for only a man of superb 
courage, of great faith, of steely 
character could have smiled above 
such injuries. 

For— you see— Captain C was totally 
blind. Moreover, he had one arm off 
at the shoulder . . . and both legs off 
above the knees. He lived, and he 
smiled. 

Great courage inspires great devo- 
tion. A nurse married him at Malta. 
There, too, was a supreme example 
of the heights to which the human 

Which perhaps is why I often turn 
those lines over in my mind when I 
feel disgruntled about some trivial 
matter ... ‘I had no shoes and com- 
plained— until I met a man who had 
no feet.’ 
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JAMES HOLLEDGE 



The ghoulish judge had declared war on all 
women; but a wanton wench was his down-fall. 


ICKED 

id 


JUDGE 


WlANTON LADY 


man ever conspired so success- 
fully to lead a double life as 
Jan Velgo, highly respected and hon- 
oured Czech judge whose excursions 
into sadism and vice were revealed 
in 1937. 

Aged 54, the judge, politically influ- 
ential, sat in the superior court of 
the city of Brno. 


But in his private life Jan Velgo 
had for years been playing another 
role. Victim of a crippled body that 
housed a warped mind, he was an 
unceasing enemy of womankind. 

At 15 he had been a normal, 
healthy, fun-loving boy, fond of sport 
and dancing. 

Then came the blow that was to 
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change his whole existence. ‘The 
brilliant young student became 
stricken with paralysis. For two 
years he never left his bed. And 
when he did it was as a different 
being. His once straight and strong 
body was now curved and mis- 
shapen; his once handsome face was 
now distorted on one side and had 
the appearance of a grinning mask. 

The world had become a hideous 
place to Jan Velgo. Girls who had 
once clamoured for his companion- 
ship avoided him. His parents were 
poor; so, to women he had not even 
one redeeming feature. 

But there was one thing that young 
Jan Velgo still had left. It was his 
first-class brain; and with it he set 
to extract revenge from all women. 

And he succeeded. At 30 he be- 
came the youngest magistrate the 
city of Brno had ever known. 

Women now began to regard him 
rather differently. Mothers with mar- 
riageable daughters were heard to 
remark that appearance was not 
everything. There was a lot to be 
said, they reasoned, for a man with 
a future so promising. 

But Jan Velgo was not to be drawn. 

"They all want to marry me now,” 
he confided to a friend. “God, they 
make me sick! I hate them all!” 

But, although he hated women, 
Velgo did not shun them. 

He began a wholesale campaign 
against all women— all that he could 
get his hands on, that is. In 1920— 
a judge now — quite openly and under 
his own name, he inserted adver- 
tisements in local newspapers, offer- 
ing to advance money to “deserving 
girls.” 

Although he was only 37, his bent, 
crippled figure made him look much 
older. Consequently, what by anyone 
else would probably have aroused 


-police investigation was, in the case 
of this apparently aged, harmless, re- 
spectable and powerful judge, dis- 
missed as eccentric but rather praise- 
worthy philanthropy. 

Women of all ages, types, shapes 
and inclinations flocked to his cham- 
bers. 

What went on there was not un- 
covered by the police until many 
years later. Then they found hun- 
dreds of photographs of the women 
he forced to pose in the nude to 
satisfy his peculiar desires. 

They were all numbered, with re- 
ferences to huge ledgers in which 
were recorded the moneys they owed 
and titillating details of their ages, 
weights, measurements and profic- 
iency or otherwise in lovemaking. 

In 1934, however, there occurred' an 
event which the highly cynical Jan 
Velgo had not bargained for— he fell 
head over heels in love. 

Strolling in the park one afternoon, 
he met a little hussy who was to 
wind him round her finger for the 
next three years and eventually 
bring his career to an end. 

Marie Havick was a 21-year-old 
secretary when the judge sat down 
on a seat beside her. She was able 
to calculate her bodily charms much 
more shrewdly than any woman he 
had yet met. 

By playing hard to get, Marie 
(who later admitted she had known 
nine previous lovers), fanned the 
judge's ardour. Then, when she at 
last timidly consented to visit him, 
he had to spoil everything by proudly 
showing her his collection of nude 
photographs. With a great parade 
of maidenly modesty, she flounced 
out of the apartment. 

After three weeks of prolonged 
apologies, Judge Velgo managed to 
induce the girl to resume their 
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courtship. But he was still not ready 
to succumb to her demands for mar- 
riage. He determined to make one 
final and all-out siege upon the gin- 
gerbred citadel that was Marie 
Havick’s supposed chastity. 

He took her everywhere and offered 
her everything — except marriage. 

Marie again agreed to enter his 
apartment. This time the judge had 
tried to be a little more cunning. 
He had arranged to have another girl 
on the scene to reassure Marie. She 
was one of the current creditors of 
his “loan-shark” racket. 

Velgo pretended to talk this girl 
into posing for some photographs. 
She had already been instructed to 
appear at first reluctant, then to 
agree if Marie would do the same. 

Of course, unknown to the judge, 
Marie was putting on another act of 
her own. For several hours she went 
through the motions of shocked re- 
fusal while the judge and his accom- 
plice pleaded with her. 

At last she coyly agreed. The two 
girls posed and the pictures were 


Velgo was now Marie's abject slave. 
He promised to marry her. Only 
when she got this in writing, how- 
ever, did she at last yield. 

Marie had won the day, but she 
soon found the judge was a hard 
man to skirmish with. He married 
her all right, but her new life was 
not what she had imagined. 

Judge Velgo ruled his home and his 
new wife with an iron hand. Marie 
was not permitted outside the front 
door unless he accompanied her; the 
allowance he gave her was even less 
than the salary she had earned. 

It was only natural that Marie’s 
roving eye should soon fall on the 
big, shambling hulk of a man who 
was always hanging around the ser- 
vants’ quarters. This was Wenzel 
Cerny, a not-too-bright local handy- 
man who nurtured a passion for the 
judge’s washerwoman. 

The Cerny affections, however, 
were soon transferred. 

What they cooked up between them 
came to light a few weeks after- 
wards. Late one night neighbours 
called the police and reported that a 
violent brawl was going on in the 
Velgo apartment. 

The gendarmes arrived just as the 
sound of a pistol shot came through 
the locked front door. The gen- 
darmes urgently kicked down the 
door. 

Inside they fund Cerny lying un- 
conscious on the floor, a nasty wound 
in his temple. A revolver lay on 
the carpet a few feet away. 

Muffled shouting led them to the 
door of a bathroom which was locked 
on the outside. They turned the 
key; out rushed Marie Velgo. 

She related hysterically that bur- 
glars had held up the household. An 
open window was indicated as their 
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probable escape route.- Her husband, 
she then revealed, had been similarly 
locked in the other bathroom. 

Bound hand and foot and with his 
head well submerged, the dead body 
of Judge Jan Velgo was found lying 
there in a tub full of water. 

Cerny was taken to hospital, where 
doctors announced that he would re- 
cover but lose the sight of one eye. 

The police then charged both Cerny 
and Mrs. Velgo with murder. They 
refused to believe the burglary story. 

The love-struck handyman (it ap- 
peared) had been willing to shoot 
himself to make the whole thing look 
authentic; but at the trial Marie tried 
to put all the blame on him. Cerny, 
completely disillusioned, retaliated 
by producing a promissory note she 
had given him. It undertook to pay 
him 10,000 crowns for certain myster- 
ious services “known only to the 
payee and myself.” 

Even this, however, was not suffic- 
ient for the jury. They found Carny 
guilty, but acquitted Marie Velgo. 


Immediately the prosecution launch- 
ed a new trial. 

.This time there was no mistake. 
The jury refused to believe that 
Marie had been “irresistibly forced.” 
They quickly gave a verdict of guilty. 

The judge sentenced her to twelve 
years’ imprisonment (the same as 
Cerny). 

He pointed out that she had been 
too clever. Had she not concocted 
the story of the burglary and simply 
produced the mass of nude photos 
(for which she said the judge had 
forced her to pose) she might have 
been able to claim this alibi of “irre- 
sistible force." 

"Thus,” concluded the ..judge, 
“Marie Velgo was scheming and 
clever, but she was not wise. Per- 
haps she will learn the wisdom of 
simplicity in the twelve years before 
her.” 

What M. Cerny was supposed to 
do in his “period of reflection" was 
not mentioned. 




TVrOTHING man has invented even 
begins to approach the sun as a 
source of useful energy. Splitting the 
atom is old stuff where “Sol" is con- 
cerned. He has been doing it for 
several billions of years, flashing the 
results in a steady bath of light and 
heat rays to his children, including 
the Earth. 

There are many top scientists who 


are wondering why man should la- 
bour so prodigiously with atomic 
fission when it is being done for him 
by the greatest of all power plants. 

Up to now, the sun’s prodigal out- 
pouring of energy has been relatively 
neglected by the two billion humans 
who have put out their real estate 
signs on this minor satellite. 

Yes. coal and petroleum are forms 
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of trapped sunlight and we have made 
good use of them. But the end is in 
sight there. The stored up riches 
of the earth will give out in time. 
And that time isn’t so far off, as things 
go to-day. 

Luckily for the human race there 
are many teams of scientists at work 
in an effort to find ways of capturing 
the energy of the sun directly. Nu- 
merous reports suggest that the Rus- 
sians are way ahead of us, but at 
least we are doing something about it. 
One of the most ambitious projects 
to make use of sunlight directly is 
centred at the Smithsonian Institute, 
under the direction of Dr. Charles G. 
Abbot. Another is at the Massa- 
chusettes Institute of Technology, with 
Dr. Hoyt C. Hottel as boss. 

Dr. Abbot insists that the sunlight 
which falls on the Arizona waste- 
lands contain enough energy to sup- 
ply the power needs of this country 
30 times over. It is simply a matter 
of discovering an efficient method 
of capturing this energy and making 
it available. 

As of now, there are five feasible 
means of hitching the sun to engines 
which will take the place of human 
muscle. The two most obvious ones 
have been the subject of investigation 
by inquiring minds for many decades. 
Every kid with a magnifying glass in 
his pocket knows that a glass lens 
will concentrate the rays of the sun 
sufficiently to bum a piece of paper. 

The same principle is involved in 
the use of parabolic mirrors to gather 
Bunlight and focus it to a fine point. 
John Ericson, who invented the 
Monitor of Civil War fame, spent a 
fortune trying to build a practical 
power plant with such mirrors. When 
his money gave out, he finally decided 
that mirrors were too expensive. 

Most promising of present experi- 


ments seems to be the “flat plati 
method of collecting sunlight. Every- 
one knows that city pavement will 
fry an egg on a hot summer day. Not 
so many realise that the pavement 
loses the heat it absorbs to the under- 
lying rock and earth because of the 
absence of insulation. When you put 
specially treated glass over an insu- 

the heat of water to far beyond the 
boiling point by sunlight alone. 

Other methods of making direct use 
of the energy in sunlight include 
metal alloys which transform heat 
into ' electricity and chemicals which 
store heat as' they change from a solid 

One of Dr. Abbot's assistants on the 
Smithsonian experiments is Dr. Maria 
Telkes, who has her own ideas about 
how to get the most out of the energy 
in sunlight. She uses this simple 
chemical principle to store the heat 
of the sun. Glauber's salts, a rela- 
tively cheap chemical, melis at about 
90 degrees Farenheit. In so doing it 
stores a large amount of heat which 
is released when the salts again 
solidify with a drop in temperature 

Dr.- Telkes has demonstrated that 
permanently sealed containers of the 
chemical lodged in appropriately con- 
structed walls and roof of a New 
England house will maintain the 
dwelling at an uncomfortably high 
temperature even through grey, dull 
days. 

Thermocouples and photoelectric 
cells present even more exciting pros- 
pects for the future of direct utili- 
zation of energy in the sun’s rays. 
The first makes use of the fascina- 
ting principle of the generation of 
electricity when two metals of dis- 
similar nature are joined in a ring 
and heat is applied to one of the 
joints. The result is an electric cur- 
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COME Hollywood poppets are pert. Recently Richard Widmark 
took his tiny daughter for a busman’s holiday to the movies. 
And five-year-old Anne was dressed for the occasion . . . dressed 
in a Hopalong Cassidy outfit, as a matter of fact (complete with 
twirling guns). Loomed along a venerable dowager, to stagger pop- 
eyed. ‘‘Little girl, you shouldn’t go round dressed like that,” she 
gasped. The young Miss Widmark did not deign to reply . . . until 
she was out of eye-shot. Then she plucked her father's sleeve and 
murmured confidentially: ‘‘I guess that’s what’s wrong with old 
people, Daddy; they just don’t keep up with things.” 

—From “Photoplay,” the world's best motion-picture magazine. 


rent which could be used to drive 
powerful motors, if the right com- 
bination of metals can be found. 

Zinc and antimony have commonly 
been joined in thermocouples in the 
past. Dr. Telkes has discovered 
combinations more than five times as 
efficient in turning the heat of the 
sun into electricity. When a really 
efficient combination is found, all that 
will be needed to provide an abun- 
dance of industrial power will be 
construction of thermocouples on the 
desired scale and focussing enough 
concentrated sunlight on the unions 
of the dissimilar metals. Here would 
be a permanent installation calling 
for little or no attention, with sunlight 
as the only fuel. 

That “right” combination of metals 
may never be discovered. On the 
other hand, it could happen to- 
morrow. And scientific reasons for 
believing it exists are sufficiently en- 
couraging to keep some of our most 
able physcists in a permanent state 
of anticipation. 

Ultimate solution in the near future 
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of the technical problems of the flat- 
plate methods of making efficient and 
practical use of the direct rays of 
the sun is believed to be a certainty, 
not a mere probability. The greatest 
drawback here is that considerable 
areas of land are needed for efficient 
production of steam to drive dyna- 
moes. An acre of ground is the basic 
requirement for every pound of steam 
generated by present methods. Acres 
are practically free in Arizona or 
Nevada, but that’s a long way from 
where power is needed in a big way. 

As to what Russia is doing in this 
field, it isn’t possible to know much 
of anything for sure. Recent Rus- 
sian scientific publications— those Mr. 
Stalin allows us to see— tell of great 
solar engine projects of a highly suc- 
cessful nature. They report heating 
steam to as high as 875 degrees Fah- 
renheit by sunlight, and .boilers oper- 
ating at pressures of as much as 30 
pounds. 

One of the obvious shortcomings 
of solar heat is that sunlight isn't 
dependable. Even in summer there 
are cold, cloudy days. Proper insula- 


tion of power plants on the thermos 
bottle principle conceivably can get 
over this technical hurdle. 

Already there are numerous ex- 
perimental houses being heated by 
solar energy alone. But as yet the 
heat controls haven’t been perfected 
sufficiently so that they are comfort- 
able all the year round. 

But perfection of such controls is 
peanuts compared to the big job of 
devising still more efficient means of 
wringing the energy out of the sun- 
light itself. Dr. Hottel at M.I.T. fore- 
sees the day when every large fac- 
tory will have a lake outside, glass- 
covered and insulated on the bottom. 

In addition to being picturesque, 
the lake will heat the place and 
turn the wheels . . . solar energy. 

“It’s only a matter of a few years 
and we can use the sun’s rays for 
all the power we need,” says the 
doctor prophetically. 


And why shouldn’t he be right? 
Back in the Renaissance, when Leon- 
ardo da Vinci first suggested the sub- 
marine, the tank and the aeroplane 
for military purposes, they remained 
merely jottings in his secret journal. 
Even in the 19th century, when H. G. 
Wells wrote “The Iron-clads” (a story 
visualising the use of tanks in war- 
fare!, he was pooh-poohed. Yet all 
three are in practical use to-day. 

When Watts and Stevenson first 
suggested the steam-engine, vulgar 
belly - laughs resounded round the 
world. 

Galileo narrowly escaped with his 
life for suggesting that the world was 

Even when the first atom bomb 
was exploded, half the world could 
not imagine that it could be so. 

Always ready to believe the im- 
possible, the world is always surprised 
when the possible occurs. 

So it may be with sun-power. 





without 
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climax 


TT is an overworked axiom that fact 
frequently outdoes fiction. But 
often the only difference between 
truth and fiction is that the fiction 
story is neatly tied up at the finish, 
whereas the factual one is more like- 
ly to end in unravelled threads. 
Take, for example, the case of the 


brothers Joshua and Carl Peters, of 
the unsavoury Sven Linders and the 
skilled witness John Rindell Blount. 

It all happened nearly a hundred 
years ago. The brothers Peters were 
dissimilar types. Carl, a nuggety, 
hairy-chested, black-bearded fellow, 
had run away to sea when he was 
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thirteen (which was an easy thing to 
do in Liverpool), and had knocked 
up twenty years of brawls, adventure 
and maritime hard-luck. 

Joshua, his elder brother, was a 
businessman and something of a 
miser. Realising that he had at most 
a few years to live, Joshua sent for 
his brother. 

Carl was a long time in coming. 
For one thing, the barque in which 
he was serving was at Lisbon when 
the summons arrived. He had to 
wait until she turned around. 

For another, he met an old ship- 
mate in London. Having just been 
paid off, they had the wherewithal 
to celebrate in fitting manner his 
coming good fortune. The old ship- 
mate was a huge tawny-headed 
Swede known as Sven Linders. 

The celebration took in most of the 
murkier spots of the London water- 
front, and lasted about a week. At 
the end of that time a somewhat 
shaky and bleary-eyed Carl Peters 
decided it was time he headed up to 
his brother in Liverpool. Sven had 
disappeared somewhere along the 
way, but this did not worry Carl. 
Celebrations usually ended like that. 

When he reached the Liverpool 
house, he found his brother dead, 
with a hole in his head and his iron- 
bound safety box rilled. The police 
pulled Carl in for questioning, but — 
believe it or not — he had an alibi, 
There was no clue to the identity 
of the man who had hastened' the de- 
parture of Joshua Peters from this 
world— no official clue, that was. 
Carl Peters knew differently. 

Sven Linders was the killer. Of 
that Carl had no doubt. 

It was typical of Carl Peters that 
he did not inform the police. He 
must achieve his own salvation by 
running the killer down. 


The murder had taken place at the 
end of May, 1852. Carl guessed 
his man would flee somewhere where 
there was little chance of the law 
becoming inquisitive about the gold 
in his possession. That suggested two 
places— America or Australia. Carl’s 
was a tall order— to check every out- 
ward bound vessel of London. 

He failed— but only just 

Back at the steamer office, he 
pitched a tale to get the passenger- 
lists of the last six departures. In 
the third list he found it— Sven 
Linders, first class, to Melbourne, 
aboard the fast mail steamer “Aus- 
tralia''! The only catch was that the 
ship had already cleared port. 

A lesser man would have booked 
on the next steamer. Not so Carl. 
He ran back along the Mersey water- 
front to where, towering high above 
the harbour-craft in the river, a great 
ship awaited her ' maiden voyage. 

It was July 3, 1852. In the clip- 
per's saloon the sturdy, active little 
man who was her captain was prom- 
ising the unheard-of ... to Australia 
and back in six months! The cap- 
tain’s name was James Nicol (“Hell 
or Melbourne") Forbes, and his ship 
the “Marco Polo," poised on the 
brink of her undying fame. 

From the day she hauled out of 
Liverpool, Forbes flogged the big 
clipper to the limit. She ran 1,344 
miles in four successive days, clock- 
ing better than fifteen knots for most 
of that period and occasionally boil- 
ing along at twenty knots. When 
she entered Port Phillip heads on the 
morning of September 18 she was a 
clear week ahead of the steamer. 

Then Carl found out the other side 
of “Bully” Forbes’s character. The 
port was jammed with vessels which 
could not move because their crews 
had gone gold-hunting and there 
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A Swiss hotel-keeper is 
supposed to have developed 
the theory that you can tell 
a man’s nationality by the 
way he goes off on a vaca- 
tion. The Frenchman (so mine 
host says) takes a holiday 
with his “girl-friend”; the 
Italian climbs into a railway 
carriage -with his wife and 
nine children; the Englishman 
packs his golf-clubs— but the 
American takes a vacation 
with somebody he’s deter- 
mined to sell something to. 


were none to replace them. Forbes 
was determined that his clipper 
should not join them. He promptly 
armed his officers with pistols, 
charged his entire crew with in- 
subordination, and clapped them 
under hatches. 

But Carl was a desperate man. He 
was there a week and suffered the 
agony of seeing the “Australia” com. 
ing steaming up the harbour. It did 
something to him. The young third 
mate of the “Marco Polo” had some 
real insubordination to report — he 
picked himself up off the deck nurs- 
ing a swollen jaw. But Carl was 
gone in a racing dive over the side. 

There they were, Carl Peters and 
his quarry, together in the wide-open, 
noisy, bawling town that was the in- 
fant Melbourne. In no time Carl, his 
clothing still wet from his swim, had 
located Sven Linders in a waterfront 
bar. Here was the perfect fiction 
showdown. By rights it should have 
been the end of the matter. 

It did not happen that way. In the 
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bar Linders was buying the drinks, 
and he had many friends. When Carl 
taxed him with the murder, he 
shrugged and asked what a drunken 
and destitute sailor proposed to do 
about it. Car-1, who had not touched 
liquor since he learned of his 
brother’s death, sailed straight in. 
He was tripped, hit from behind and 
knifed through the left shoulder— all 
in a matter of minutes. Then the 
police threw him into gaol for caus- 
ing a disturbance. 

There he met the man to whom 
we are indebted for this story. John 
Rindell Blount described himself as a 
freelance journalist, but at this time 
he had a job (unspecified) at the 
Melbourne gaol. He heard Carl's 
story and carefully noted it down. 

H e undertook to shadow Linders 
until Carl was released and fit again. 
In return, Carl was to keep him post- 
ed as to the result of the chase. It 
was a strange bargain, but it brought 
results. Within a fortnight Blount 
reported that Linders had taken pas- 
sage in a brig for Auckland. A week 
later, Carl shipped before the mast 
in a little schooner headed for the 
Bay of Islands. 

But'Blount never did give his story 
to the world. Maybe he was hoping 
for that last report which never cams. 

Carl Peters seems to have kept his 
word, as far as h e was able. -Tersely 
he wrote to his friend, saying he had 
reached Auckland, had again con- 
fronted Linders, and had again been 
worsted in battle “because the fiend 
is never alone.” 

Then there is a cryptic note, care- 
fully copied out by Blount: "He has 
bought part of a venture. Island 
trade — signing on crew for schooner 
‘Rebecca.’ He will not board until 
sailing day. Crew is short-handed 
and mutinous — half have deserted. 


A chance here — to be together in 
the same ship again.” 

There are two other entries in 
Blount’s diary. One merely states 
“Schooner ‘Rebecca’ cleared Kororar- 
eka for island trade June '15, 1853 — 
never seen again. Now I will never 
p know — unless Carl hides.” 

The last entry is a clipping cut from 
some newspaper, describing how the 
American whaler “Wiscasset,” Cap- 
tain E. Hulme, had picked up a small 
in Latitude 33.50 South, Longi- 


tude 177.30 west. In the boat was a 
man with “matted black hair and 
beard, and in the last stages of ex- 
haustion,” who at first said his name 
was Peters.. Afterwards, however, he 
denied this and said he could remem- 
ber nothing. The whaler, homeward 
bound, took him to .Suva where he 
went ashore.” 

Now you can see why Blount never 
wrote this story. What happened 
aboard the schooner “Rebecca”? 

It’s a sixty-four dollar question. 
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JULES ARCHER 



how to 
deliver 


Who knows when you may be asked to akt as 
gynaecologist and nurse in one? Learn Now! 


-pVER-y so often . . . even in Aus- 
tralia . . . some unfortunate taxi- 
driver or an unoffending motorist 
appears panting in the columns of 
the Press to describe how he has 
been forced to act as gynaecologist, 
mid-wife, nurse and man-of-all jobs, 
owing to a unheralded arrival of the 
Stork in some public highway. 

To encourage these disconsolate 


characters and also to instruct those 
who will inevitably succeed them, it 
seems in line to offer a few simple 
suggestions on coping with the emer- 

Consider Captain Tor Stensrud, for 
example. 

Captain Tor Stensrud, Scandan- 
vian airline pilot, was enjoying the 
peaceful flight. They were in mid- 
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Atlantic, somewhere between Prest- 
wick, Scotland and Gander, New- 
foundland. Suddenly the stewardess, 
pretty Barbro Wenngren, burst into 
the flight deck with turbulent news. 

' “One of the passengers is about to 
have a baby!” she gasped. 

Captain Stensrud's features re- 
mained unruffled, as though he were 
quite accustomed to the idea of polit- 
ing a flying maternity ward. “All 
right,” he said. 

He established radio contact with 
the airport at Prestwick. The Scotch, 
hearing the news, promptly rushed 
the airport physician to the radio 
room. Meanwhile Captain Stensrud 
told the startled stewardess. “You 
will help the woman. I will get 
radioed instructions from the doctor 
in Scotland, and relay- them to you. 
Don’t get alarmed. Remember . . . 
you’re not the one who’s having the 
baby!” 

And that was how an infant girl 
was bora to Mrs. Leokadia Rohlbiecki, 
36-year-old Polish displaced person, 
high in the heavens in the middle of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

But the stork is not a very depend- 
able bird. Every husband whose wife 
is expecting a baby should be pre- 
pared to be her doctor, in an emer- 
gency. 

As a matter of fact, knowing how 
to help a pregnant woman in an 
emergency is required First Aid 
knowledge for anybody. Emergencies 
of this kind happen every day— on 
the street, in stores, on trains, in 
cabs, in planes, in fact, wherever ex- 
pectant mothers shouldn’t expect, the 
unexpected happens. Yet while she 
could count on almost immediate First 
Aid foi a broken leg, practically no- 
body knows how to help her have 
her baoy. 

You might be in the same tight 


spot one of these days. The woman 
who needs your help, and needs it 
fast, might not necessarily be your 
wife. She might be the woman next 
to you on the bus, or the woman who 
suddenly faints in front of you on 
the street. 

Here are easy instructions for you 
to follow, in the event of a maternity 
emergency, if the baby is being bom 
in a home. Commit them to memory, 
if you can. If you are an “expectant 
husband," clip them and keep them 
convenient. 

When the patient complains of 
labour pains, this is your cue for 
action. The baby might be bom in 
anything from a half hour to 24 hours. 
A first-born child usually comes with- 
in 10 hours of the first labour pains. 
A second or third child, within 8 
hours. But your only safe bet is to 
start rolling as soon as labour pains 
commence. 

If the patient has never given birth 
before, she might not be able to dis- 
tinguish between false and real labour 
pains. The real tiling is identified by 
regular and intermittent pains that 
may begin at 20 minute intervals, and 
then speed up until the time of birth. 
Sometimes labour pains may start 
with only 5 minute intervals between 
them. If the patient has given birth 
before, she should be able to tell you 
when her real labour pains commence, 
and keep you accurately posted. 

Phone the doctor's office immedi- 
ately, of course. Help your patient 
to the bedroom. Strip the bed. If 
rubber sheeting is available, place it 
over the mattress. Cover with a 
clean sheet. Then make up the bed 
with another clean sheet and a light 
but warm blanket. While your patient 
gets into a nightgown, and into bed, 
you can rustle up your equipment. 
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ANIMAL ANTICS (10) 


Gustavus the Grey-nurse Shark is the doyen of Con-men; 
he always knows the How and Where; and, most especially, When; 
he shudders from publicity; in puritan array 
he lurks aloof sedately while the bathers skip and play: 
he's allergic to frivolity and lives the simple life, 
deluding all the suckers by devotion to his wife; 
the bloke's so inconspicuous it's a double-headline hit 
when his disillusioned victims scream bitterly they're bit. 

JAY- PAY 


Here is a list of what you’ll need:— 

1. A table next to a bed, covered 
by a clean cloth. 

2. Two basins; or one pan and one 

3. Clean towels. 

4. Pair of scissors. 

5. 2 or 3 pieces of fine string. 

6. Baby blanket. 

7. Sterile 3x3 bandage. 

8. Bottle of alchohol. 

9. Roll of gauze bandage. 

10. Icebag filled with ice. 

When your equipment is all gath- 
ered, do the following: 

1. Wash hands thoroughly with soap 
and hot water. 

2. Fill both basins with water, and 
boil. 

3. Sterilize string and scissors in one 
of these basins. 

4. If rubber gloves are available, 
sterilize them. 


5. Place sterilized objects on clean 
towel on table. 

6. Place baby blanket on radiator to 
get warm (not hot). 

7. Saturate 3x3 bandage in alcohol. 

When your preparations are fin- 
ished, you step aside to let Nature 
take over at this point. There is 
nothing more a layman can safely do 
to assist in the delivery. It might 
be as well at this point to wash your 
hands thoroughly again. Well-scrub- 
bed bare hands are the next best 
thing to rubber gloves. • 

Keep calm. Calm enough to assure 
the patient that everything is going 
along fine. Your patient needs and 
wants this reassurance, especially 
Since no doctor is in attendance. 

When the baby is born, pick it up 
by its feet. Slap it on the buttocks 
until it turns a nice pink and begins 
to cry. Put your finger in its mouth 
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and take out any mucus lodged 
there. Now replace the baby on the 
sheet. 

Your job now is to tie off the um- 
bilical cord, or flesh cord that con- 
nects the baby’s stomach to the 
mother’s body. Take one piece of 
sterilized string. Tie it in a simple 
knot around the cord, at a point 
about 6 inches from the baby’s sto- 
mach. Make the knot taut, but not 
too tight. With a second piece of 
string, tie a second knot 1% inches 
further along on the umbilical cord. 
That is, the second knot will be 
about VJ-i inches from the baby’3 
stomach. 

With the scissors you have steril- 
ized, cut the cord in the 1 Vi inch 
space between the knots you have 
tied. 

Now pick up the 3x3 sterile ban- 
dage, which you have saturated in 
alcohol. Lay it flat on the 6 inches 
of umbilical cord still fastened to the 
baby's stomach. Keep it there by 
wrapping a belly band around the 
baby with the gauze bandage. Now 
take the blanket you have been 
warming on the radiator. Wrap the 
baby in it, with face exposed. Put 
it in a crib, or on the bed next to 
its mother, face up, and propped so 
that its head is somewhat lower than 
its feet. 

It’s easiest, of course, if the patient 
is at home when the baby comes. 
Your ingenuity may be more severely 
tested if labor pains begin in • the 
busy marts of traffic. If it happens 
on the street, keep the crowds back 
and get a policeman to send for an 
ambulance. Usually, there will be 

If labor pains commence on a plane 
flying over land, pilots will generally 
make an emergency landing at the 
nearest airport. On an overseas 
plane, however, or a transcontinental 
train, get the patient to a bed in the 


widest possible berth. Then if birth 
takes place, follow the rules given 
for house deliveries as closely as is 
possible. 

A great number of babies are born 
in taxicabs, on the way to the hos- 
pital. If you’re a cab-driver carrying 
a pregnant woman alone, or a hus- 
band accompanying his wife to the 
hospital, the stork may arrive bef aye 
you do. If birth begins, the cab 
should be stopped at once. The 
patient should be placed on the back 
seat, lying on her back with her feet 
up. Strip off your shirt to use on 
the seat as an emergency sheet. Shoe- 
laces may be used to tie off the um- 
bilical cord after birth, if string is 
not available. The baby should be 
wrapped and kept warm in your coal. 
If possible, it should be held in your 
arms until the cab reaches the 'hos- 
pital, or else placed where it is safe. 

Armed with the information in this 
article, you should feel confident 
enough to act like Dr. Kildare any 
time the stork drops a bundle un- 
expectedly in your vicinity. 
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MERVYN KEANE 



The madness of gold was in the air and the 
cracking of Cobb & Coy.'s whips echoed it. 


nnHE aura of madness and unreality 
that surrounds a gold-rush gives 
rise to the worst in many men. But 
the discovery of gold also attracts 
others, more sober and more shrewd, 
who see in it the chance to trade in 
the mushroom towns and cities which 
spread around gold-fields. 

Which is why the discovery of 
gold in Gabriel’s Gully . . . deep 
down in the South Island of N.Z. . . . 
had a vital bearing in opening up 


communications in the southernmost 
area inhabited by white men until 
Europeans braved the wastes of sea 
that stretch towards Antarctica. 

Naturally, many adventurers flocked 
to the lure. 

One of these was a handsome dark, 
restless adventurer, Freeman Cobb, 
who founded (in 1853) the American 
Telegraph Line of Coaches, later to 
become the world -famed Cobb and 
Co., Royal Mail Line of Coaches. 
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These were the coaches that through 
the years pitched and tossed like 
ships in a storm across North and 
South America, Australia, South Af- 
rica and New Zealand. In the space 
of history only recently have motor- 
cars and aeroplanes superseded them. 

To begin, to have a background to 
the adventurous spirit that went to 
make up the character of Freeman 
Cobb, you must go back to 1793, to 
General Elijah Cobb. Old Elijah, 
when a young man of 23, was given 
the command of a brig and was sent 
by his government to Spain with a 
cargo of flour and rice. 

Even then, the Cobbs had a flair 
for attracting the unusual. Elijah’s 
ship was captured by a French frigate 
and he found himself tied up in Brest 
harbour raging at the loss of his ship 
and his papers. The horror of the 
revolution was at its height. Elijah 
records that he himself saw 1,000 
people die under the guillotine. 

The detention at Brest was disas- 
trous. The starving people looted 
all his cargo before his ship was at 
last released. Elijah was determined 
to take the matter further and regain 
his ship’s papers with a proper clear- 
ance. He negotiated safely the rob- 
ber-infested road to Paris, demanded 
an audience with the great Robes- 
pierre and got it. He also got back 
his papers, and none too soon at that, 
for the great man himself experienc- 
ed the Widow Guillotine’s kiss three 
weeks later. 

Freeman Cobb was old Elijah’s 
grandson, inheriting qualities of de- 
termination and stubbornness which 
had given the old man his small 
fame. Freeman came to Australia 
in 1853 with a George Mowton. The 
pair planned to establish a branch of 
Adams’ Express Company; but— as is 
the way with visionaries — they were 


too soon for the country. The wagons 
bogged on the muddy roads, broke 
axles and generally drove the pair 
into a fury of frustration. 

Before long the two decided, toge- 
ther with some drivers and express- 
men who had joined them from 
America, to begin coaching. 

Monday, January 30, 1854, was the 
big day for Freeman and his com- 
pany. At six in the morning coaches 
of the American Telegraph Line 
rolled away from the Criterion Hotel 
in Collins Street, Melbourne, carry- 
ing passengers for Forest Creek and 
the Bendigo diggings. 

The same day the coaches swayed 
into Forest Creek— a remarkable per- 
formance, for even the mail coach 
took a day and a half to reach Forest 
Creek and two days to reach Bendigo. 

Punctuality and speed were the 
keynotes of the service and both these 
were maintained largely to the type 
of coach used ... a coach that was 
to become familiar in both Australia 
and New Zealand, Freeman’s coaches 
were light frames made to a pattern 
originated 30 years before by J. S. 
Abbot, of Abbot and Downing, coach- 
builders. of Concord, New Hampshire. 
The Concord coach fixed the pattern 
for the American coach ever after. 

Two-and-a-half years after the firm 
of Cobb and Co. was formed in Aus- 
tralia. Freeman sold out to another 
American, Thomas Davies. Leaving 
his Concord coaches behind, Freeman 
sailed for home and settled on windy 
Cape Cod. He passed from the Aus- 
tralian scene, but he could no more 
rest in his Cape home than he could 
have stilled the rumble of his coaches 
that were even then lashed to the 
decks of ships bound for the South 
Island of New Zealand. 

Freeman bought more coaches and 
set sail for South Africa. There he 
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You’ve heard of that village 
nestling in the craggy reces- 
ses of Wales called (for no 
apparent reason) Llanfair- 
something - or - other - 
gogogoch-llwlywll (or what 
have you). Well, there's a 
spot in New Zealand, which 
claims to make any place- 
name that the Welsh or any 
other nation can produce look 
silly. The fascinatingly un- 
pronounceable name is Tau- 
matawhakatangihangakoauau- 
auotamateapokaiwhenuakitau- 
atahu. They tell us this is 57 
letters (highest Welsh bid: 56). 



set out to run a line from Port Eliza- 
beth to Kimberly. 

And that is where you will still find 
him ... on African soil ... far 
from his home on Cape Cod . . . but 
just as perky as any man can be 
who had been unable to confine his 
activities, his energies, his hopes and 
ambitions to one land or one venture. 

In the early sixties a depression 
settled on the Victorian goldfields. 
Most of the claims of those turbulent 
fifties had been worked out and the 
population was more than the colony 
could absorb. When gold was found 
by bearded Gabriel Read, in Otago, 
New Zealand, the proprietors of many 
coach lines in Australia quietly folded 
up their harness and sneaked out of 
port for the “Middle Island.” 

Charles Carlos Cole, tall, straight, 
his olive complexion and passionate 
dark eyes betraying his Spanish 
ancestry, was the first to arrive. He 
landed at Dunedin on October 4, 
1861, with' one coach, some wagons, 


a buggy, 54 horses and a deep Ameri- 
can drawl. He made a hasty trip to 
Gabriel’s Gully and “figgered” he 
could make the journey in “nine 
hours, more or less.” It was a two- 
day trip for any pack-horse, but 
Carlos was as good as his word. 
His deceptive langour and the speed 
with which he got tilings done amaz- 
ed ' the southern Scots. 

A year later Carlos had been joined 
by his brother, Leander, as fair as 
Carlos was dark. The pair had ab- 
sorbed their nearest rivals, the Hoyt 
brothers, into a company. But Carlos 
had his shrewd eye cocked further 
south, to the growing Invercargill. 

He bounced over 140 miles of abom- 
inable roads to Invercargill in a 
buggy and pair. He made represen- 
tations to the Southland Provincial 
Government in his broad, slow voice 
punching home the points mildly but 
firmly. 

The result was a sum of money 
placed on the estimates as a mail sub- 
sidy for a coach service connecting 
Dunedin with Invercargill. 

Carlos moved fast. When he got 
back to Dunedin, he arranged for 
coaches and horses to be sent south 
under a branch manager, Will Bray- 
ton, with instructions to get the 
southern route under way immed- 
iately. And Brayton had no easy task 
there. The way to The Bluff, the most 
southern port in New Zealand, lay 
mostly along the beach which ex- 
tended from the New River estuary. 

There was also the route west to 
Jacob’s River, the old whaling set- 
tlement. As the beach road was 
treacherous with quicksands and 
wrecked so many coaches, it was 
all Brayton could do to keep coaches 
running to schedule. 

Carlos, in the tradition of Cobb 
and Co,, was a fanatic, where sched- 
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ules were concerned. The gold route 
to the north — Switzers, Nokomai, Te 
Anau, Wakatip, the Shotover — he in- 
sisted must be punctual and reliable 
no matter what the cost — and his 
policy paid off. 

Brayton not only made the service 
pay, but also kept all coaches to 
timetable. Business became so good 
that he employed an agent to handle 
bookings. 

“Who is he?” asked Carlos by the 

“Gallop,” answered Brayton, "G. 
P. H. Gallop.” 

Carlos chuckled in a rare laugh. 
The name struck him as being appro- 
priate. His Concord coaches were 


galloping through the south of New 
Zealand. Nothing could stop them 
now. There was too much behind 
it, too many coaches and men and 
whips cracking, drivers like Cabbage 
Tree Ned, prancing nags and creak- 
ing harness. 

There might be any amount of 
gold in the ground, but the gold that 
he wanted, that -he was getting, was 
in every stride of the six-horse teams 
that whirled like a well-oiled mach- 
ine over every important road in this 
wild, hectic, gold-hungry island. 

The sign, “Cobb and Co.,” the old 
firm, was breaking and taming, new 
territory. To the crack of whips, a 
nation was shaping. 
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THE 


END 


OF 



Are marsupials found only in 
Australia? 

No, they aren’t. The opossum exists 
in the United States and two varieties 
of small carnivorous marsupials are 
found in Ecuador and Columbia. The 
question, however, brings up an in- 
teresting point. Nature, in develop- 
ing countless forms, inevitably made 
mistakes. Most of these died out; 
but in Australia, marsupials (such 
as kangaroos and wallabies) and other 
queer forms (for example, the platy- 
pus which is a mammal but lays eggs 
like a bird) seem to have clicked. 
Perhaps this is due to the isolation 
of Australia* so that the early form 
of beasts which developed here were 
not wiped out by other mamals. 

How fast do fingernails grow? 

U.S. scientists have estimated that 
human fingernails grow approximately 
.0046 inches a day. The fastest-grow- 
ing fingernail is that of the middle 
finger of the right hand. It hits its 
speediest rate in summer. The little 
finger on the left hand has the 
slowest-growing nail. All of which 
seems to explain why finger-nail 
nibblers never have enough to chew. 

What city has its streets paved with 
gold? 

Johannesburg, South Africa. This 
interesting discovery was made when 


recently the City Council decided to 
widen Claim Street. During the pro- 
cess it was necessary to remove the 
gutters. These were made from stone 
from gold-mine dumps in the famous 
Witwatersrand. The gutters were 
taken to a stone-crusher at Crown 
Mines to be broken down as an aggre- 
gate for concrete. A routine test for 
gold was made. The assay showed 
the gutters contained 10 pennyweight 
of gold to a ton, almost three times 
per ton more than ore being mined 
in Johannesburg to-day. 

Where docs meat get its flavour? 

The flavour of meat cooked at low 
temperature developed almost entire- 
ly from the fibrous solid matter of 
the meat, according to a United States 
survey. The food researchers made 
a comprehensive study of the flavour 
of unseasoned cooked foods,- which 
formed the basis for a detailed study 
of seasoning and flavouring. The 
flavour of raw meat, it was discovered, 
resides in its juice. The flavour of 
cooked meat, on the other hand, is 
produced by the action of heat on the 
fibre. 

Meat flavour appeared to consist of 
fragments of cracked amino-acids. 
Which probably explains when your 
luscious little bride has cooked her 
first steak for you and it tastes like 
charcoal; it probably is. So settle for 
an egg; that’s one kind of fowl that 
can’t lose by cooking. 



Beaux Arts 
and 

Jnst Beaux 


To reign as Queen for a year over 
Hollywood's famous Beaux Arts Club 
is a much-sought-after honour for 
local (and not so local) lovelies . . . 
especially as the club is composed en- 
tirely of bachelors. And here's the 
latest of them . . . Stephanie Stevens 
. . . selected out of several thousand 
contestants. When you've finished 
leering at Stephanie, cast a glance 
at the silver-studded evening-frock of 
hers. It cost 2,500 dollars. 
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Yes, there's no doubt about it . . . Stephanie hooks them regardless. 
And if they want her autograph, well that's the price of fame ... and 
a pencil s always handy. Just the same, Ginger, it's time little boys were 
in bed . . . which is just about the last place we'd like to be at the moment 
. . . Step aside for your elders. 
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Wherever she goes, Stephanie has the habit (innocent, of course) of 
laying them flat in the aisles. Part of the prize was a visit to a swank 
hostelry Stephanie, of course, brought her trunk. The page-boy arrived 
under his own steam. Strikes us that he'd cash in for an armful of either 
of them . . . nothing, under the circumstances, being too much trouble. 
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DICK TURPIN 

was a 


Dick Turpin has a fine reputation as a Gentleman 
of the Road: but historians are inclined to sneer. 




TYEEPLY as it may offend all child- 
ren (adult or otherwise), Master 
Dick Turpin . . . notorious as a 
“highwayman”; famed as the owner 
of that mettlesome mare, Black Bess; 
alleged hero of a record-shattering 
ride to York . . . was nothing but a 
barefaced swindle. 

On the record:— (a) Master Turpin 


never owned a horse named Black 
Bess; (b) the only ride he ever made 
to York was at foot-pace and under 
arrest; and (c) apart from one short 
flirtation with the art, he was not 
even a highwayman. 

To cut a long story short, Dick 
Turpin was a horse-thief, an assaulter 
of women and a cowardly murderer. 
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His unfortunate parents were farm- 
ers of Thackstead (Essex); but— most 
F appropriately, as later events proved 
—they apprenticed young Dick to a 
butcher. 

Before long — presumably regarding 
himself as skilled in slaughter — Dick 
left the butcher; married a luckless 
wench called Palmer; and set up a 
prospering business as a cattle- 
rustler. He also opened a butcher’s 
shop to sell their own purloined beef 
to his neighbours. 

I Success, however, made him care- 
less. Two stolen carcasses were traced 
to his home. The gendarmerie were 
banging at the front-door when Tur- 
■ pin made an agile exit through a 
H back-window. 

K Dick turned to house-breaking. 

■ Cautiously, he confined himself 
B mainly to farmers and small shop- 
P[‘ keepers . . . with an occasional widow 

! tossed in for good measure. One in- 
stance of his methods should be 
I ample. At Loughton lived an old 

1 widow, who (so gossips claimed) had 

I buried a fabulous hoard of money. 
I Turpin decided to investigate the 

I rumours. Forcing his way with one 
I or two other bashers into the widow’s 
I house, he ordered her to unearth her 
I treasure. The widow remained dumb. 
I Turpin threatened nastiness. The 

I widow still remained dumb. Insulted 
I by such obvious lack of co-operation, 

I . Turpin tossed her into an open fire. 

The lady was half-grilled before she 
I consented to speak. Turpin collected 

I £400 - 

This was too much for even Dick s 
I contemporaries. A price was placed 

I on his head. Being under no delusion 
| as to the ethics of his gang. Master 
I Turpin briskly became a lone-wolf 
I’ highwayman. 

Intent on this errand, he was jog- 
ging along the Cambridge Road when 
he spied “a horseman, genteelly 
dressed.” “Stand and deliver!” thun- 


dered Turpin, protruding a pistol at 
the rider. His “victim" replied with a 
vulgar belly-laugh. “What, dog eat 
dog?” he guffawed. "Come, brother 
Turpin, I'm Captain King!” Consider- 
ing the gory reputation borne by this 
fellow in felony, Master Turpin must 
have come close to collapse. 

In the end, however, handsome 
apologies were accepted and the pair 
agreed to join forces. Hiding in a 
cave in Epping Forest, they harried 
the Cambridge and Loughton Roads. 

Then Master Dick committed his 
crowning idiocy. Encouraged by the 
reward, a game-keeper and a "hig- 
gler" (a produce-merchant) went out 
to snare him. He snared them instead. 
A musket cracked from ambush and 
the game-keeper dropped dead in his 
tracks. 

At last the hunt was really up. The 
reward for Dick’s capture was raised 
to £900. He was hounded until he 
and King finally sought refuge in the 
crowded streets of London. 

As Master Turpin and his crony 
were seated in the Red Rose Inn at 
Whitechapel, the gendarmes sprang a 
trap. Though caught unawares, Tur- 
pin snapped a pistol at the charging 
constabulary. With his usual bad 
judgment, he successfully shot Cap- 
tain King. 

“Dick, you’ve killed me,” com- 
plained King in justifiable reproof. 
Without offering any excuses, Master 
Turpin faded on into the Blue. 

But not for ever. Captain King 
lingered long enough to tell the Bow 
Street boys that Turpin had a hide- 
out near Hackney Marsh. 

That was where the law found him. 
He rode to York, his legs strapped 
under the belly of a Bow Street 
horse. At York, he was tried, sen- 
tenced to death and executed. His 
corpse was buried in Saint George's 
Church, York. The date was April 
10, 1739. 
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BLACKMAIL BIRDS: Richard Wid- 
mark, of New York, received a note 
from a gang of extortioners, ordering 
him (on pain of death) to deliver a 
massive amount of currency at a 
certain place and hour. Accom- 
panying the note were three (3) 
carrier - pigeons. The gangsters 
added that Mr. Widmark would 
oblige them by answering “Yes” or 
“No” in triplicate and that one copy 
should be attached to each of the 
homing pigeons which would be re- 
leased on successive days. Mr. Wid- 
mark, however, elected to consult the 
police who alerted four of their planes 
to trail the birds. Bird One was a 
wash-out. Its plumage was too like 
the sky. It vanished. Bird Two: 
Same result. Bird Three, on the 
other hand, shone like a beacon on 
the gang’s hide-out on Long Island. 
Police had painted it bright orange 
before releasing it. 

FAREWELL PARTY: Probably the 
liveliest demise of any hoodlum in 
history was staged by one “Lucky” 
Mahony who flourished in England in 
the early part of last century. When 
Mahony was sentenced to be pub- 
licly hanged for murder, he and his 
friends bribed a jailer who help- 
fully caught Mahony as he dropped 


through the trap. Nett result: 
Mahony passed out from suffocation; 
but did not die. His friends cut down 
the corpse and revived it, whereupon 
Mahony began to howl with glee. 
Alarmed by the racket, one of his 
pals clouted him with a stick 
and killed him. Mahony's slayer was 
then hauled into court on a murder 
charge, only to be acquitted without 
a stain on his character. Verdict: 
You can’t kill a man who has just, 
to all appearances, been hanged. 

THE CUP THAT . . One of the 
weirdest convictions on record was 
handed down by a Swedish tribunal 
in the early eighteen-hundreds. A 
pair of identical twins had been con- 
victed on a murder charge and were 
well on the way to the gallows when 
they were granted a sudden reprieve. 
At the last moment, the authorities 
had recognised a glorious opportunity 
of testing the comparative deadliness 
of eaffein and" tannin. The twins 
were offered a chance of drinking 
themselves to death ... on tea and 
coffee respectively. The idea was to 
find out which would kill them the 
quickest. The tea-drinker died first 
... at the early age of 83. Now the 
Scandanavians drink more coffee than 
anybody. 
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until, with a flutter of wings, it 
landed and cautiously walked towards 

The figure moved. Startled, the 
bird gave a hoarse, cry of anger and 
flapped away. 

Ern Hansen struggled to his feet 
and staggered on. 

As far as he could see in every 
direction, the desert land stretched 


DONALD DALTON a FICTION 


Swaying drunkenly, he paused; 
then he fell to the earth again. 


flat with a few small, bare hills scat- 
tered on the horizon. It was dead 
land. The grass was dry and brown 
and crackled when he walked on it. 
The trees, naked and gaunt, had died 
even as their bleached arms were 
raised to heaven pleading for life. 
Everything was dead— except him. 

It was hot. He brushed his hand 
across his face, wiping away the 


sweat, scattering the swarm of flies 
that plagued his eyes and lips. 

Not even hell, could be worse than 
this! The sun was the devil and the 
wind the breath from hell’s furnace. 
And then there was tire dust, the 
grey, powdery dust that choked him, 
that filled, his mouth and nose, and 
ears, perhaps even his brain, until he 
didn’t know whether he was alive. 


'J'HE big black bird glided lazily 
in wide circles, its small, beady 
eyes glittering as it watched the tiny 
figure of the man far below. The 
figure paused a moment, then fell 
forward. The bird dropped warily 
towards it; eyes alert for any move- 
ment; cruel, sharp beak poised ready 
to strike. Several times it circled 
the figure, each time a little closer, 
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It would be easier to be dead, he 
thought. But he couldn’t just lie 
down in the dust and wish he were 
dead and expect to be dead. That 
would be too easy. Torment was 
never beaten so simply. 

He looked quickly back over his 
shoulder, searching the plain behind 
him. The only sign of life was a 
bird that circled lazily far away to 
the west. 

‘‘They're miles behind. They’Jl 
never catch you!” he told himself. 

But he tried to. walk faster, each 
breath tearing his raw throat and 

Water! If he didn’t find some soon 
he would go mad! There must be 
water ahead — somewhere! 

Often he thought he could see cool, 
rippling streams or waterholes. 
Sometimes he could hear the sound 
of water dripping from a tap. He 
tried not to listen. But he had to 
listen. And sometimes he thought 
of the man he had killed. 

He hadn't meant to kill him, only 


to scare and rob him. But the gun 
had gone off and the man had 
screamed, and he had shot him 
again and again until there were no 
more bullets left and the man lay 

He had grabbed the little black 
bag the man had dropped and had 
run away. He had boarded a train; 
in the washroom he had started to 
count the money when he heard 
voices outside that seemed to whis- 
per police were on the train. 

He had thrust the notes back into 
the bag and listened at the door 
until he could hear no more whis- 
perings. Unobserved, he had opened 
a side door of the carriage and had 
stood there in the open doorway. 

The ah- rushing past had clutched 
at his clothes and the bag clenched 
tightly in his fist, while he stood, 
his stomach growing sick at the 
thought of jumping. 

Just then he had heard somebody 
hurrying along the corridor towards 
him. He had closed his eyes and 
jumped. 

He had rolled down an embankment 
of loose, dry earth; and, amazed to 
find himself unhurt; had stood up; 
and, looking at the lights of tire 
train which was already far in the 
distance, had laughed. Then he had 
started walking. 

That was three days ago. Three 
days of thirst and choking dust, of 
sun and burning wind, of flies and 
sweat, and desolate waste. 

This morning he had thrown away 
the little black bag with the money. 
Somehow it didn’t seem important 
any more. 

His head was heavy with pain. It 
dropped forward on his chest. The 
sun was burning right into his brain. 

Swaying drunkenly, he paused; 
then collapsed again to the ground. 
Feebly he tried to brush away the 
red film before his eyes. Away to 
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tlie west 'the bird still circled. Hatred 
for it gave him new strength. He 
I struggled to his feet. 

Water! Silently he breathed the 
word, his throat all withered up in- 


H. Suddenly, with a hoarse, cracked 

■ cry, waving his arms wildly before 
him, he broke into a shambling run. 
Yet, before he had gone ten paces, 
he tripped arid fell to the ground 
where he crawled on hands and knees 
over the sharp rocks and the dust, 
a feverish light in his eyes. 

■ About four hundred yards ahead 
V of him and to his right he had seen 
a solitary hut. 

H Desperately afraid that it might 
vanish before he reached it, he ap- 
proached the' hut, intent for any 

■ signs or sounds of life. He did not 
f think of food. He had not thought 
1' of food for a long time now. At first 
| the hunger had been as bad as the 

thirst, but his stomach had seemed 

I to dry up into a hard lump and he 
wasn’t hungry any more. 

The hut seemed deserted. There 
was no sound except the creaking 
I of the open door as it swung on its 
t rusted hinges. 

I He crawled to the door. Inside, 
■ the hut was bare. 

B Unbelieving, he stared for fully a 
■ minute. Then he brain seemed to 
B swell and his heart to stop and, 
■ trembling violently, he attacked the 
B door, beating it with his fists until 
B the door was stained with blood. 

He was turning away from the 
I hut when he saw the well. He 

' peered down but the shadows in the 
I well were dark. He dropped a stone. 
1 For what seemed to be a thousand 
years he held his breath until he 
heard the plop of the stone and the 
■ splash of water. 

Hysterical, he sprang to his feet 
I and searched for a bucket and rope, 
■ or a tin— anything— to get the water 


from the well. Again and again he 
searched the hut and the ground 
around the hut but found nothing. 

He sat down at the edge of the 
well and beat his clenched fist on the 
ground. 

Water! Only a few feet away. 
Gallons of it! Gallons and gallons! 
All the water in the world! It was 
there— there at the bottom of the 
well. All he had to do was to reach 
down and get it. 

But he couldn’t reach it. Not 
even with his fingertips. It was a 
million miles away. 

He grabbed a stone and flung it 
into the well and again heard the 
water splash. He flung another and 
another. As he heard the splashes, 
he grinned; his lips stretched and 
cracked; blood ran down his chin. A 
broken cackle forced itself through 
his withered throat as he sat, head 
on one side, listening. 

This was thirst. They said you 
went mad before you died! 

Delight blazed in his eyes; slowly 
he shifted his position until he sat 
on the edge of the well, his legs 
dangling on the inside. Then he 
pushed himself forward. 

The water was cool and soothing. 
He buried his head in it; he gulped 
great mouthfuls of it; he splashed it 
over himself until it washed away 
the sweat and the dust and the mem- 
ory of the scorching sun and wind, 
extinguished the fires in his throat 
and filled his empty belly till it 
swelled. 

It was wonderful! Too wonderful! 

The water in his belly turned into 
pain, like red-hot knives that ripped 
his insides. He smashed his fists 
against the water, but the pain 
swelled and grew. 

High above the well the 'big black 
bird circled twice; then lazily flew 
away towards the setting sun . . . 
like a black, despairing soul. 
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TTE climbed through the sliprails 
^‘"‘‘and went toward the farmhouse. 

“It’ll seem funny being Bill Judson 
again,” he mused. 

There wasn’t anyone in the house, 
so he went to the back. There was 
George Abbott down by the cowbails. 
He was talking aloud, talking to a 
girl Bill supposed would be Ellen 
Abbott.,) He was laying down the 
law and she was sulking. 

‘‘If you go near them Restons again, 
I’ll thrash you! Big as' you are. I’ll 


thrash you so you can’t sit down!” 

The girl said, “I don’t need to go 
there. Fred’ll come looking for me, 
if I don’t meet him the way we 
arranged.” 

“He knows what to expect! I told 
him I’d horsewhip him off the place 
if he ever sets foot on this property 
again!” 

She laughed. “Do you think that 
will scare him?” 

At that, Bill’s father, who was hid- 
den by some gear, moved around to 
face the girL Bill saw him. 


“That goes for me, too,” Old Judson 
said. “I won’t have that Reston trash 
anywhere round this farm.” 

Bill went over to them; he could 
see that they didn’t recognise him. 

Abbott watched the unconscious 
swagger of his wide shoulders and 
glared suspiciously at his expensive 
clothes. Ellen’s face showed the in- 
terest of a man-hungry girl in a 
stranger — nothing else. 


They went at him . . . swinging their 
great fists like the kick of a mule. 


Old Judson’s brow puckered. He- 
came to meet Bill, scanning his face 
anxiously. 

“Dad! You don’t know me?” 

His father suddenly gripped Bill’s 

“You’ve been gone a long time," 
he said. “You was only half grown 
up when you ran away.” 

Then Abbott took Bill’s hand. He 
said, “Didn’t think I’d ever see you 
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A NEWLY- ORGANISED camera club dreamed of the day when 
it could have a live model for some nude photographic studies. 
Came the big night. The model was there; the cameras were ready. 
Panic! The model had been wearing tight garters and her legs 
1 W ri eeply eng f aved • • • so deeply that the marks wouldn’t rub 
1 on. The disappointed club decided she should wait in the next room 
while it had ila business meeting. Discussion was heated and long- 
drawn out. After more than an hour, the model was again called. 
Chaos! She had been sitting in a cane-bottomed chair. 


again, Bill. You remember Ellen?” 
Bill turned to the girl. She noticed 
that one of his eyebrows had a droop 
that it hadn’t had when he was a kid. 
She felt his eyes travel over her 
from her feet up, taking her in . . . 
all of her. Her face was red when 
Bill’s gaze got too far. 

He said, “Hello, Ellen.” 

They went awkwardly up to ■ the 

After supper, old Judson managed 
to say, “You should of sent word, 
Bill. You should of let us know 
where you went.” 

“Yeah, I been kicking myself for 
not doing it, but I thought the coppers 
were on my tail.” 

“No, I didn’t send them after you, 
Bill. 1 kept expecting you’d come 
back. 1 didn’t think a kid of 15 could 
fend for himself.” 

* “It wasn’t that,” said Bill, “it was 
what I done to Paul Reston. I was 
afraid I’d killed him.” 

"Pity you didn’t!” Judson snorted. 
Bill didn’t say anything to that. 
“What you been doing all these 
years?” the old man asked. 

“Oh, I did all right. If you’re 
needing a few quid ...” 

“I didn't mean that! The farm’s 
paying its way. Are you — are you 


going to stay for a while?" 

“Might stay a couple of months. 
You better set me to work first thing." 

Next day Bill and his father went 
off to mend a fence. Ellen watched 
them go. 

Abbott was overhauling a harrow 
in the shed right near the house. 

Fred Reston came to the back door; 
Ellen went out to him. Abbott saw 
that; but he didn’t see the other 
Reston brothers, Paul and Bert, be- 
yond the house. 

Ellen kept a distance from Fred. 
She was saying something to him in 
a low voice. 

Old man Abbott reached for the 
whip that was coiled up, hanging on 
a nail. He uncoiled it, gripped it 
hard, and started for Fred Reston. 

“I told you what to expect,” Abbott 
said. He let the lash swing back. 

Fred didn’t move. His big body 
stood still. In his dull face, his little 
eyes were hot with malice as the 
whip began to sing, cutting through 
the air at him. 

Paul was coming at the old man 
from behind. His fist struck Abbott’s 
head. Fred lunged and grabbed the 
whip. Bert came in, swinging a kick. 

The heavy boot got Abbott in the 
middle of the back. He went down; 
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Ellen screamed as Fred started using 
the whip. 

The lash came down on the old 
man’s back; Ellen screamed again. 

Bill and his father heard the girl 
scream. They got to the house, but 
the Restons were gone. 

Ellen was crying, and washing the 
blood off George’s back. He was lying 
still, not saying much, only cursing 
under his breath. 

Bill and Judson looked at the bleed- 
ing back. They looked at the blood- 
clotted whip. 

“You got here just in time, Bill,” 
Judson said. “You used to be able 
to . lick all three of those boys put 
together!” 

“They were just kids then,” said 
Bill. 

VThey were bigger than you, 
though. Scared of them now?” 

Bill turned away. He said, “We got 
no need to fight them now. Ellen 
won't want them about after this.” 
Ellen jumped to her feet. 

“I hate them all! I wouldn’t have 
Fred within a mile of me!” 

“That’s what I reckoned,” said Bill. 
“We don’t need to bother about them 
any more.” 

“Shut up, blast you!” yelled Abbott. 
“If you won’t settle accounts with 
’em, then I will! I'll . ■ • ” 

Judson took dqwn the rifle they 
used for shooting wallabies. 

“We’ll settle it!” he .said. “If the 
city has made Bill too soft, then I’ll 
have to do it myself.” 

“Give me that rifle!" said Ellen. 
Bill took the rifle out of his father’s 
hands. He hung it back on the wall. 

"If anybody's going over there, 
it’ll be me,” he said. “But we’re not 
going over looking for a fight! Best 
thing we can do is tell them we’ve 
learned our lesson, and don’t want 
any more • fighting.” 

“What's eome over you?” Judson 
asked. “You never used to run away 


from a fight when you was a kid.” 
“Aw, I had a gut-full of fighting,” 
Bill said. “I gave it up.” 

“I wouldn’t aim to kill him,” Jud- 
son mumbled evasively. 

They all went silent at that. Jud- 
son went slowly out on to the 
verandah. 

Ellen started spreading ointment on 
her father’s back. Judson was stump- 
ing up and down ori the bare boards. 
After a while he came back. 

“The Reston boys’ll just reckon 
you're scared of them!” he said. 
“They’ll give you a thumping worse 
than they gave George.” 

“Maybe they’ll try, but it won't 
get them anywhere,” said Bill. 

"No danger of that!” Judson 
growled. “I know them Restons!” 
Abbott looked hard at Bill. 
“You’ve forgotten what the Res- 
tons are like,” he said. “If you can 
talk to them the way you plan, and 
not have to fight the whole pack, 
then I’ll believe anything. I’ll even 
admit they ain't dingoes.” 

Bill came out with his double- 
breaster fitting snug around his hips 
and bulging over his broad shoulders. 

“I don’t reckon I'll be gone long,” 
he said. ' 

They watched the smooth swaying 
of his shoulders as he went. 

They were still standing there when 
a car nosed its way to the house. 
Two men got out. 

They had heavy jaws and hard 
faces. They came toward the house 
side by side. 

“Which is Judson?" one of them 
asked. 

“Right here. I’m Judson.” 

The strangers looked at old Judson 
as if he was something they would 
crush. 

“Where’s Darby?” 

“Darby? Nobody named Darby 
here.” 

“You got a son, though. He came 
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home yesterday. We know that!” 

“You mean Bill!" 

“Oh! So his name's Bill! Where is 
he?” 

“He left just as you drove up — 
gone to a neighbour’s place. What 
d’you want with him?” 

“Just want to see him." 

They moved closer. One of them 
brushed lightly against George Ab- 
bott’s bade. Abbot’s face twisted with 

“You want to watch ...” he 
snarled. 

They wheeled on him. “What’s 
wrong with you?” 

‘His back’s sore,” old Judson put 
in. “Some bushwackers got at him 
with a whip this morning.” 

The men exchanged glances. 

“And Darby— that is, Bill— he’s gone 
to see them, eh?" 

“Look here! It’s a family affair! 
Cfs no good strangers butting in!” 


One of the men took his hand out 
of his pocket and Judson saw the 
badge it held. 

“Oh! Dee’s!” Judson blinked. “You 
ain’t after him? He ain’t wanted for 
. . . ?” 

“Maybe we want him, maybe we 
don't. We’ve got to see him, though, 
and it won't do him any good for 
you to stall.” 

Judson said: “I’d better come along 
and show you the place.” 

Bill didn’t see the police car fol- 
lowing him because the track twisted 
among trees and bushes. He got to 
the Reston place, and heard the boys 
talking down by the barn. He went 
around a haystack and came on 10 
the three big hulks all in a bunch. 

Judson and the detectives heard 
the voices, too. They got around*the 
haystack, within sight of Bill and the 
Reston boys. One of the cops mo- 
tioned them back. 

Bill went up to the three brothers. 
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“George Abbott and old Judson,” 
Bill said. “They sent me along to 
I talk to you.” 

I Fred asked, “What for? Do they 
I want some more like we gave 
I Abbott?” 

I “No, they’ve had enough. • They 
I reckon the score's even.” 

I “Where do you come in?” 

I “I’m Bill Judson. You remember?” 
I “Bill Judson?” Paul’s eyes went 
| Small and bright. “An’ you've had 
I enough fighting? You left me half 
} dead and ran away so we couldn't 
' get back at you! So you come home 
and want to ... ” 

I “You almost killed George Abbott 
o-day! Don't that make it even?” 
“That was George Abbott!” Paul 
said. “It don’t make up for what you 
done!” 

Paul came up close. He was bigger 
than Bill and built like a bull. 

“I’ve been saving this up for you!” 
he said. 


He swung at Bill’s chin. Bill didn't 
lift his hands; he didn’t move his 
feet. His body swayed; his head went 
to one side; the blow spent itself m 
the air. He pushed Paul away. 

By the haystack someone whispered, 
“The damn fool! Don't he know 
that’s Darby Corrigan; he’s ...” 
“Darby Corrigan!” old Judson 
gasped. “You don’t mean . . . ?” 
“Sh-sh-sh! I want to see this!” 

Bill was talking calmly again. 
“Don’t try to start a fight, Paul, 1 
came over to patch things up.” 

The three brothers rushed him. 
They went at him, swinging their 
arms— great fists, with the power of 
a kicking mule behind them — and 
they couldn’t understand why they 
didn't hit him. 

They cursed and got their balance 
and Bill was still there, within easy 
reach. They lunged again. 

Bill didn’t hit back. He used a 
forearm—- that was all. Paul rushed 
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A SHORT WARNING ON 
THE DANGERS OF NOT 
STOPPING FOR THE 
LIGHTS 

A moppet named Morcelline 
Manguish 

was filled with unspeakable 
anguish, 

till she went for a ride 
by tne local wolf's side . . . 
and now she does nothing but 
languish. 

LAKON 


in, swinging his boot. He brought 
it up at Bill’s stomach. Bill back- 
moved and • missed the kick. Fred 
reached for a pick handle lying on 
the ground. 

Bert's eye fell on a pitchfolk lean- 
ing against the barn. He went for it. 

They 11 kill him!” said Judson. 
‘'They’ll ...” 

Bill stopped using his forearm. Paul 
never saw the blow that sent him 
down so hard that he didn’t move 
for ten minutes. 

Fred got his hand on the pick 
handle and straightened his back. His 
mouth was lolling open. He saw Bill 
coming, and he started swinging the 
club. His knees sagged with the 
jolt on the point of his chin. He 
went down on his face. 

Bert wheeled swiftly, bringing the 
pitchfork around at Bill. But Bill 
stopped quicker than Bert had ever 
seen a man stop before. 

‘‘Drop that fork and talk sense!” 
Bill yelled. 

Bert lunged with the fork. 

He lunged blindly, with all his 


""5" >■ ucnina it. mu side-stepped, 
just enough to let the fork skim past 

He used his right, and old Judson 
saw him measure the blow as he 
drove it to Beit's jaw. It looked like 
a light tap, but Bert went down as 
heavily as a stone would fall. 

“Well, Darby!” 

Bill saw the Dee’s. 

‘The Yank died. Didn’t you know?” 
one drawled. 

“I thought he might,” Bill said. 
“Now, listen, Darby. He fouled you 
every round, didn’t he? And people 
are saying that you set yourself to 
kill him, that you chopped him to 
pieces till he was helpless, and then 
put everything you had into that 
deadly right you’ve got. They’re say- 
ing it was plain murder.” 

"Did you see the fight?” Bill asked. 
The detectives nodded. 

"Remember how he butted me in 
that knock-out round? His head got 
me on the chin and sent me groggy. 
I was out on my feet when I hit him. 
I’d have never let go like I did, if 
I'd known what I was doing.” 

"We came out to charge you and 
take you back, Darby.” 

Bill looked at his father. 

“Sorry, Dad," Bill said. “I meant 
to stay a while.” 

"But we’ve changed our minds,” a 
detective said. 

f He P°inted to the silent Restons. 
"We saw what they tried to do just 
now, and what they did to that old 
man. Honest, Darby, I was hoping 
you’d use all the dynamite you’ve got 
in that right hand. But you didn’t." 

"I gave them all they needed. I 
put them to sleep.” 

‘ Sure, and that’s how I know you 
didn’t mean to kill the Yank. Now 
get back home! I’m going to throw 
a scare into these rats that they’ll 
never forget!” 


CAVALCADE, April. 
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No HONEY out of Honeymoon 


By GIBSON 


When she parks her 
beautiful curves in the 
wardrobe . . . And then, 
with the aid of hundreds 
of fiendish "bobby pins" 
she makes her head up 
to resemble a bad-tem- 
pered hedgehog . . . 



After hours spent carry- 
ing out mysterious rites 
in the bathroom she 
appears with — horror of 
horrors — whot appears to 
be a hot- water bottle I 
Later, you discover to 
your great relief that it 
was only an ice pack. 
Whew! 



STRANGER 



A PORTABLE BOUDOIR has been 
patented. A combination dressing- 
room and shower bath (a collapsible 
affair that can be carried to the beach 
under one arm) was amongst the in- 
ventions on which the U.S. Govern- 
ment issued patents recently. The 
inventor is Franklin B. Brown of 
Los Angeles. 

A SUBMARINE driven by atomic 
power and able to stay at sea almost 
indefinitely is being designed in Bri- 
tain. Recently, pressmen were shown 
an official drawing of the submarine 
at the Harwell Atomic Energy Estab- 
lishment in southern England. The 
drawing showed the usual "pile” in 
thick lead to protect the crew from 
radio-active neutron beams and 
gamma rays. As the plutonium in 
the pile is fissioned, intense heat is 
generated. This converts water into 
steam, which is fed to turbines to 
turn the propellor shafts. When re- ' 
fuelling is necessary, the submarine" 
is docked at a special quay. Part 
of the casing is lifted off and the 
entire section containing the reactor 
is removed by crane. 

IN U.S., the only town in which 
every person bears the same surname 
is Cundiyo, New Mexico. All males 
among its 100 inhabitants are direct 
descendants of a Mexican named 
Vigil. When he founded this family 
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community several generations ago, 
Vigil ordered that no outside man 
should be allowed to join it. Believe 
it or not, they took him at his word. 

AN EAGLE’S EYRIE, discovered 
near Vermilion, Ohio (1LS.), in 1890 
had been built on the top -of a tree, 
eighty feet from the ground and has 
never been equalled by . any other 
bird’s nest. The eyrie was destroyed 
by a storm in 1925. It? fragments 
revealed that it. had been eight feet 
in diameter, twelve feet in height and 
two tons in weight. Scientists who 
kept a watch -on the eyrie from .a 
near-by observation pratform de- 
clared that it had been occupied by 
the same family of eagles throughout 
. its thirty-five years ... a record 
probably unmatched in the annals of 
natural history. 

OVER-EAGER BEAVER: In the Mis- 
souri State Penitentiary (U.S.), a team 
of convicts were building a dead-end 
to the last mile ... a gas chamber. 
Suddenly, one of them, Robert West, 
22, downed tools and informed his 
work-mates: “I think I’ll got Out and 
kill somebody and then they’ll get 
to use this thing on me!” He did— 
and they did. His victim was Mrs. 
Vivian Davidson, for whom West 
carried an unrequited torch. 



(inching . . . its rjot 0 u. 


Go on the land, you man! Got ahead of the race before you're 
tramp.ed to death in the mob . . . and you will be, if they all 
come this way in the wide open spaces. Who is she? . . . she's 
iliji Jean Ebe.hart, who's one of the features of her father's 
in South California. Believe it or not, in between times 
odelling in Hollywood. 


But Billie's a reel tench girl * DM . . . end when she gets » swinging 
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SMOKERS’ LUNGS . . . 

Excess smoking of tobacco is one 
of the chief causes of lung cancer 
among men, announces the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 
A report issued by Doctors Evarts A. 
Graham and Ernest L. Wynder covers 
605 men patients with proved lung 
•cancer. Of these, 96.5 per cent, 

were '‘moderately heavy” to "chain" 
smokers for many years. In a group 
of 780 men patients without cancer, 
only 73.7 per cent, were heavy 
smokers. Lung cancer was very rare 
among light smokers and non- 
smokers. In the study, those who 
smoked 16 to 20 cigarettes a day were 
classed as “heavy”; those who used 
21 to 34 were “excessive”; and those 
who used over 35 were “chain” 
smokers. Tobacco plays a similar 
role in causing cancer in women. 

NEW ARTHRITIS CURE . . . 

Compound F, a hormone extract 
almost identical with cortisone 
(famous treatment for arthritis and 
other ills), has been isolated from the 
blood. A research team at the Uni- 
versity of Utah College of Medicine 
isolated the compound in blood from 
the adrenal glands of dogs whose 
glands had been stimulated by doses 
of the pituitary-gland hormone 

ACTH. 


NON-FATTENING SUGAR . . . 

A non-caloric sugar substitute that 
will sweeten without fattening has 
been announced by the Abbott 
Laboratories, Chicago. Christened 
“Sucaryl,” the product can be used 
in diabetic as well as reducing diets. 
It has no bitter after-taste (as has 
saccharin) and it can be used in 
cooking without losing its sweetness. 
One tablet of one-eighth of a gram 
has the sweetening power of one tea- 
spoonful of sugar. 


ALCOHOL CURE OUTED . . . 

The past practice of giving alcohol 
in cases of heart disease known as 
“angina pectoris” should be changed, 
declares the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. The report states 
that, contrary to general medical 
opinion, alcohol does not dilate the 
heart arteries. Narrowing or closing 
of a heart artery causes the agonis- 
ing pain of agina and physicians often 
prescribe an ounce or two of whisky 
or brandy as a routine prophylactic 
measure for patients, advising it 
especially before effort or excitement 
that is likely to bring on an attack. 
"The view that a glass of whisky is 
the equivalent of a glyceryl trinitrate 
tablet for an agina patient should be 
rejected,” the report ends. “The 
whisky disguises the pain of angina.” 
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GAY DOYLE 


T IFE’S getting too damned compli- 
cated, don’t you think? Once . . . 
way back in those nice, Bad, Old 
Days ... it you suddenly .felt that 
you hated the human race and 
couldn’t stand the idiotic smirk on 
its silly face a second longer, you 
merely circularised people that you 
were a Hermit and tottered off to 
some secluded cavern to sulk. It was 


just as easy (and uncrowded) as that. 

And the citizenry respected you for 
it. too. Why, sometimes they even 
sidled timidly round when your back 
was turned and littered your cave 
with crusts and cold hot-pies and the 
left-overs of yesterday’s dinner as 
tokens of their esteem. 

Why, even little children being put 
to bed would know you by hearsay 
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and would be driven into semi- 
convulsions by their' ever - loving 
mothers intoning to them: “Now, go 
bye-bye! If you won’t go bye-bye, 
we’ll just send you along to spend 
the night with that old hermit up 

If the kids didn’t go to sleep then, 
they’d be unconscious. 

So mothers would revere you; the 
populace would admire (and avoid) 
you; you’d even be headline news 
... if there had been headlines in 
those days. 

But could you do it today? Not 
on your life, you couldn’t! 

Before you were well outside the 
city limits, you would find yourself 
mobbed by a ravening swarm of 
psycho-analysts (amateur and other- 
wise, if there’s any real distinction) 
... all glooming at you with hyp- 
notic stares and muttering grimly 
"agoraphobic” or "androphobic” or 
’’demophobic" or other unpronounce- 
able words. 

It seems that you just can’t be a 
plain, common-or-garden Hermit any 
more. It’s no use protesting that all 
you want to do is be alone (like 
Garbo). No one will believe you. 
You must be suffering from “agora- 
phobia” (dread of open places, to 
you) or “androphobia” (hatred of 
men) or “demophobia” (horror of 
crowds). 

That’s what science has done for 
you. Apparently, it is now impos- 
sible to be born, to pass from your 
first to your second childhood taking 
things as they come, and then expire 
tfrithout fuss. You must skulk 
through life, dogged forever by some 
ghoulish demon of fear. And one 
scien‘ist has estimated that there are 
645 of these demons from which you 
mav choose. 

There is even one that will lead 
you to spend your years in perpetual 
terror of chickens. (My bashful in- 


formant has unfortunately neglected 
to advise me of the name of this 
particular fiend.) 

It is an awful prospect to face and, 
on the record, it all seems to stem 
back to Phobos. 

Phobos was the Greek God of Fear; 
but the Greeks appear to have kept 
him more or less in his place. It 
has remained for modern science to 
set him rampaging at large, so that 
— whatever you do nowadays — he (like 
any other Greek) “has a word for it.” 

Do you dislike lying on the beach 
under the full glare of the mid-day 
sun and clad in little else than a G- 
string? Yes, you don’t want to be 
sunburnt? Don’t be insipid! You 
are obviously a bad case of “helio- 
phobia.” Deep in your sub-conscious, 
the mere thought of the sun scares 
you stiff. 

Do you pull the shades when 
there’s a full moon? Yes, the light 
keeps you awake. Don’t be asinine! 
You should be in a strait-jacket; you 
are an advanced example of “luna- 
phobia” (moon-madness). 

Do some of the guests at your 
wife's tea-parties given you a violent 
pain in the side of the neck? Do 
you deliberately remember a “prior 
engagement” on these days of domes- 
tic debauch? Yes? Beware! Be- 
ware! You are showing symptoms 
of “xenophobia” . . . that withering 
disease of shrinking from meeting 
strange people of either sex. 

When you are walking through the 
bush and you meet a death-adder in 
your path, do you bound briskly 
aside? Yes, you’ve heard of death- 
adders before? Don’t bluff yourself, 
brother! You’re just riddled with 
"herpetophobia” . . . silly fear of 
snakes. 

You scamper from night-club to 
night-club, from party to party, from 
Do to Do? Yes, you get a lot of 
fun out of it? Don’t be dim! Like 
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sentries, policemen on their beat, 
night-watchmen, proprietors of all- 
night hamburger stands, and cat- 
burglars, you . are already afflicted 
with "hyponophobia”— a secret dread 
of going to sleep. 

There’s no end to it. You feel sick 
in the stomach at the thought of 
wearing a zoot-suit? Tut-tut! “Nova- 
phobia”— terror of the new and the 
untried— that’s what the matter with 

A cricket-ball whizzes past your 
head and you duck? Take care! Take 
care! With political orators, ham 
actors and those who walk .under 
ladders, you have been stricken by 
“bataphobia” . . . the dread of being 
hit by falling objects. 

You dislike imbibing a dose of 
castor oil? Be brave! Steel your- 
self! You are in grave danger of 
becoming a “pharmacophobiac” . . . 
a futile weakling who can’t take his 
medicine. 

Perhaps, one dark night, you 
reached into an unlighted cupboard 
and touched something furry? What 
happened? You recoiled so fast that 
you almost fell flat on your back? 

Now, is that any way to behave? 
Don’t you know it’s a warning of in- 
cipient ‘‘doraphobia” . . . the aver- 
sion of feeling fur against flesh. 

(Footnote: This disease is appar- 
ently less prevalent among women, 
most of them seeming quite immune 
to mink.) 

Or perhaps the thought of work 
makes you tired? Perish the thought! 
You are smitten with the disease of 
lounge lizards, civil servants, social- 
ites and remittance men ... “ergo- 
phobia” ... a wholehearted distaste 
for hard graft. 

Then there is "toxicophobia” . . . 
a truly alarming malady. This makes 
the victim believe that everything 
he eats or drinks is poisoned. The 
chief centres of infection are rail- 


way refreshment rooms and the bars 
of night-clubs. 

Even worse is probably the most 
inanely titled of all the “phobias” 

. . . “cherophobia.” The chief ad- 
dicts are old maiden aunts, retired 
colonels, professional mourners and 
supporters of the Six O'clock; Closing 
Act. The illness generally takes the 
form of violent and vehement pro- 
tests against Fun in any shape .1 r 
form. 

And there are hundreds of others 
. “acrophobia," fear of heights; 
"aelurophobia,” fear of felines, and 
"gynephobia,” fear of women (these 
are interchangeable); “cynophobia,” 
fear of dogs (very prevalent among 
the ranks of travelling salesmen); 
"phobophobia,” worrying for fear 
that you'll worry; and “claustro- 
phobia.” dislike of enclosed spaces 
(common to all jails and penal es- 
tablishments); “botophobia,” dread of 
dark cellars; and also “chromoto- 
phobia,” dislike of startling colours 
(very infrequent amongst Scotsmen). 

Widespread, too, is the s flange 
“triskaidekaphobia” which causes 
vapid palpitations of the heart and 
cold sweats at the mention of the 
number 13. A large majority of the 
sufferers are dinner hostesses and 
home buyers. 

Symptoms heralding - an attack in- 
clude a tendency for the hair to 
stand on end, a creepy-crawly feeling 
in the flesh, and a tight, prickling 
sensation of the skin. 

Which . . . interestingly enough . . . 
■ links this group with those who are 
known as “dermatophobiacs” . . • 
panickers at the mere idea of pimples. 

As a matter of fact, no man is ex- 
empt. For example, have the ponies 
disappointed you lately? Then you 
probably have at least a temporary 
touch of “hippophobia.” 

Does tlie office Casanova gambol 
with the girlies but avoid matrimony? 
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Then he suffers from (or— perhaps 
better— enjoys) “monogamophobia.” 
That moppet counting her calories 
so carefully in the cafe that she 
scarcely has time to munch a mouth- 
ful is a glaring instance of ‘lipo- 

Those characters who clamour to 
display their absence of intelligence 
on radio quiz-sessions aren’t really 
trying to win prizes. They’re all 
in the grip of “griphophobia.” 

Those gangs of bodgey-boys and 
bobby-soxers littering up the street 


corners aren’t congregated there for 
the pure pleasure of each other’s con- 
versation. They’re writhing in the 
throes of “monophobia.” They're 
frightened out of their wits for fear 
they’ll be left alone with themselves. 

There's no escape and we might 
as well admit it. Even I— who have 
tried my best to sever aU diplomatic 
connections with the whole vulgar 
matter— am not immune. I am hope- 
lessly afflicted with “uxorophobia.” 
I’m afraid of my wife. 

And she knows it. 


THE WORLD AT ITS WORST B y gluyas william* 



WHEN TRYING UNOBTRUSIVELY TO SNEAK INTO 
VOUR OVERCOAT |N ORDER To SHIELD THE RA6&ED 
LINING FR0K1 PUBLIC GATE , YOUR HOST 
GENIALLY INSISTS ON HOLDIN6 IT FOR VOL) 
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FELIX H. FORREST 



mother 

shipton 

hoaxed 



The famous Seeicss wasn’t all she 
seemed; but some very good publicity 
boys made a very good cop for her. 


"FORTY-FOUR years before Colum- 
bus sailed for America the 
world’s most quoted prophetess is- 
sued the statements which were to 
ring down through the ages, to be 
chanted and cherished by millions, 
and at one time to bring death, de- 
struction and terror to many. 

In 1448 Mother Shipton foretold 
the tragic but politically profitable 
death of Cardinal Wolsey, the be- 
heading of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Sir Walter Raleigh's trip to America, 
and Sir Francis Drake’s defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. She even envis- 
ioned the use of telegraphy and rail- 
road trains, and events as unique as 
the California Gold Rush and the 
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building of the London Crystal Pal- 
ace. One of the few predictions 
which did not come true, but which 
caused continental disturbances, was 
her prophecy that the world would 
come to an end in 1881. 

Such a gifted seer as Ursula Ship- 
ton certainly deserves the centuries- 
old fame which is accorded her. 

However, her infallibility lies in 
the fact that all of her known state- 
ments were hoaxes, perpetrated by 
different men at different intervals, 
each time for personal gain. 

The prophesies of Mother Shipton 
were published in three groups, each 
appearing after the events prophesied 
had come true. The first appeared 
in 1641 Cat least a century after the 
woman had died), the next in 1667, 
and tlie last in 1862. All three were 
published by men who had “recover- 
ed her ancient writings," and were 
presented to the public at excellent 
prices, and all three prophesies en- 
joyed brisk sales and made the for- 
tunate “discoverers” rich men. 

The first highly salable manu- 
script was published by Richard 
Lowndes in 1641, and was called “The 
Prophecie of Mother Shipton in The 
Raigne of Henry VIII, Foretelling The 
Death of Cardinall Wolsey, The Lord 
Percy And Others, As Also What 
Should Happen In Ensuing Times.” 

It was this prophecy that started 
Mother Shipton on her fantastic road 
to fame. 

Here is the story according to 
Lowndes: As soon as Henry VIH be- 
came King, he announced that Car- 
dinal Wolsey would be in York, 
where Mother Shipton was living at 
the time. When she heard the news, 
she immediately announced that the 
Cardinal would never set foot in the 
city. The Cardinal heard about the 
woman’s words and sent the Duke 


of Suffolk, Lord Percy and Lord 
Darcy to investigate. The three jour- 
neyed to York and found the lady's 
house. They were invited in and 
given cakes and ale. Lowndes tells 
us they were “drunk and merry.” 
Finally, they got down to the busi- 
ness for which they had come. Just 
what did Mother Shipton mean by 
saying that Cardinal Wolsey would 
not be in York? She should realize 
that when the Cardinal did come he 
would have her burned as a witch. 

Mother Shipton took the news 
calmly. Then she flippantly took 
the handkerchief from her head and 
threw it into the fire. It did not 
burn. She next threw her staff into 
the fire. This didn’t bum either. 
She told her startled guests: “If this 
had burned, I might have burned,” 
and that ended the interview. 

The three gentlemen (according to 
Lowndes) returned to the Cardinal 
with their weird tale. He took it 
lightly, and started on his journey 
to York. When he reached Cowwood 
(now Cawood) he stopped for the 
night. He asked his host how far 
York was, and was told the town 
was only eight miles away. He said 
he’d soon be there, and turned in 
to rest. 

The next morning Cardinal Wolsey 
received a message from King Henry, 
ordering him to return to London 
immediately. The Cardinal obeyed, 
and died on the way, thus fulfilling 
Mother Shipton’s prophecy. 

This dramatic story was spread all 
over England by Richard Lowndes. 

However, history will not let us ac- 
cept the facts. 

Henry VIII became King of Eng- 
land on April 22, 1509, and Wolsey 
was only a dean of Lincoln at this 
time. He became Bishop of Lincoln 
in 1514, and was finally made Car- 
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dinal in 1515. But, according to 
Lowndes' story, Wolsey was a Car- 
dinal when Henry first sat upon the 
throne! 

According to some authorities, if 
Ursula Shipton was bom at all, it was 
probably in 1486 or 1488, while 
Lowndes dates her prophecy thirty- 
eight to forty years before she was 

The first biography of this unusual 
woman appeared along with a new 
group of predictions, in England in 
1667. It was put together by an Eng- 
lish author of that period, Bichard 
Head. 

The author explained on the title 
page of his new manuscript that the 
words to follow were “strangely pre- 
served amongst other writings be- 
longing to an old monastery in 
Yorkshire.” He further declared that 
when he had rescued the script from 
the unnamed monastery, it was un- 
decipherable. But, realising its value, 
he steeped galls in white wine and 
gave the script a bath in the brew. It 
immediately became as newly written. 

According to Richard Head, Mother 
Shipton was unmarried, and was 
“Miss” Shipton. He did not explain 
the reason she was previously called 
“Mother." She was the daughter 
of a human and the Devil. 

The strange Agatha and her fam- 
ous lover naturally were the parents 
of an unusual child. Head quotes 
the neighbours as saying of the new- 
born child: “She had very great gog- 
gling, but sharp and fiery eyes; her 
nose was of incredible and unpro- 
portionable length, having in it many 
crooks and turnings, adorned with 
many strange pimples of divers col- 
ours, as red and blue mixed, which, 
like vapours of brimstone, gave such 
lustre to the affrighted spectators in 
the dead time of the night that one 


of them confessed several times that 
her nurse needed no other light to 
assist her in the performance of her 

Agatha died soon after giving birth 
to the child, whether from terror at 
seeing the baby, or whether to join 
her lover, Mr. Head does not say. 

The Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, which some suspicious 
people might consider more accurate 
than Richard Head, expresses doubt 
as to whether Mother Shipton ever 
existed. It says that the tomb referred 
to in a tailpiece in Lowndes’ pam- 
phlet of 1641 which supposedly mark- 
ed her grave “is really a mutilated 
coat of armour. This is in a York 
Museum. It is said to have been 
originally one of the sculptures of an 
Abbey, demolished in the time of 
Henry VIII and to have served for a 
period as a boundary stone. Anothvu- 
stone called ‘Old Mother Shipton's 
tomb’ in Somerset has proven to 'be 
a modern copy of a Roman tablet." 

One fatal prophecy, however, was 
to show that Mother Shipton was not 
infallible. This was the one which 

“The end of the world shall come 

In 1881.” 

Word spread over all the country, 
then to the continent, that the world 
was finally coming to an end. Work 
was stopped. People left their homes 
and flocked to the churches. Prayer 
meetings were held nightly. Guards 
were posted to herald the terrible 
coming event. Weeks rolled by, 
months rolled by, and when 1881 
rolled by, it was announced that 
there had been an error. It should 
have read: 

“The end of the world will come 

In a year that’s known to none.” 

History has yet to prove that the 
most quoted prophetess on earth ever 
uttered a prophetic word herself! 
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CAVALCADE offers os a sugges- 
tion a home plan that is modem in 
conception without making any radi- 
cal departures from the orthodox . . . 

The living ond dining areas are 
in one room, but the shape is such 
that the illusion of two separate rooms 
could be created very easily. The 
combined area gives an impression 
of spaciousness that is not often 
found in a house of these dimensions. 
Deep windows and a pair of glass 
doors opening on to a stone-paved 
and flower box enclosed terrace, add 
further to this impression. 

The main entrance is across the 


terrace, and the entrance hall occu- 
pies the minimum of space. It pro- 
vides direct access to the living room, 
the two bedrooms and the bathroom. 
Both bedrooms are fitted with built-in 
wardrobes, and there is a roomy cup- 
board in the hall. The kitchen is 
equiDped in the modern manner. 

There is a rear porch which is es- 
pecially convenient in wet weather. 
Both the kitchen and the laundry 
open off this porch. 

The overall area of this house is 
1500 square feet. The minimum 
frontage required to accommodate it 
is 60 feet. 
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nobody mourned 



also had something the fans hated. 

FRANK BROWNE 


BUSINESS was brisk in the Swan 
Inn, on the night of December 
10th. 1822. The Inn stands on the 
Great North Road, which runs up 
through England like an artery, but 
the throng in the tap-room, fortify- 
ine themselves against the bitter 
cold outside with rum, mulled ale 
and porter-gaff, were not ordinary 
travellers. 

They were remnants of a crowd 


of thousands, who had got their 
bones half-frozen that day, on close- 
by Harpenden Common, watching 
and betting while the brine-hardened 
fists of Tom Shelton had pounded 
Josh Hudson into submission. Corin- 
thians, sports, downy coves and not 
a few men that Jasper Shrigg and 
the Bow street runners were after. 

When tire door burst open and two 
men stalked in, bringing a near bliz- 
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zard with them, there were cries of 
protest. The cries died very quickly. 
One of the newcomers stood and 
[ glared. Stocky and Immensely wiry, 
he planted his legs akimbo and 
[looked around. His face was domin- 
ated by a high nose, with piercing 
blue eyes set deep on either side cf 
it. A sullen, vicious mouth com- 
pleted a facial set-up of evil strength. 

“Come on. Rowe," he growled at 
his companion. “There's none 'ere with 
the guts to stand up to Tom Hick- 
man." He faced the room: “Gi’ us 
room, plenty o’ room," he shouted. 
He turned to the fire and picked up 
the poker. By the fire, a little white 
terrier remained, sleeping. Hickman 
raised the poker and smashed at the 
sleeping dog, breaking its back. 

The two men swaggered to the bar. 

Drunk when they came in, thev 
were further gone, past midnight, 
when Hickman threw his pewter at 
the barman, and turned to the door. 

They clambered into their gig, and 
Hickman driving, forced the horse in- 
to a gallop down the London Road. 
Less than a mile away, they came 
up behind a heavy farm waggon, 
driven by a dozing yokel. 

“Out of the way, you—” shouted 
Hickman, as he made to drive be- 
tween the waggon and the ditch, on 
the near side. The man on the waggon 
woke sharply and, under the im- 
pression somebody wanted to pass 
him on offside, pulled in. The heavy 
farm waggon smashed into the gig. 
Over it went, and with it Hickman 
and his passenger. The wheels of 
the waggon crushed Hickman’s head, 
while the other broke his neck in 
the fall. 

So, on the Great North Road, died 
Tom Hickman, better known as “The 
Gasman,” one of the most vicious 
brutes known in sporting history. 

Tom Hickman was born in Wor- 
cestershire in 1785. From the time 


that he could first raise his fists, he 
was a bully and a practical joker of 
a most sadistic turn of mind. 

He drifted to London in 1812, and 
went to work for the newly-formed 
Gaslight and Coke Company. He 
became known as “The Gasman," 
and soon gained notoriety as a street 
fighter. He knew nothing about box- 
ing, relying on the fact that he could 
take, apparently unlimited punishment 
and wear his opponents out with his 
overwhelming rushes. 

Finally a coalition of his enemies 
decideo' to lame him. They waited 
for him outside his favourite pub one 
evening with the idea of beating him 
up. He not oniy was not beaten up. 
but he put several ot the would-be 
bravos in the infirmary. 

This exploit not only set the seal 
or. his local fame, but attracted the 
attention of the prominent pugilist, 
Tom Shelton. 

The two, who shared a fondness 
for fighting, drink, women and brutal 
horseplay, became friends immedi- 
ately, and Shelton decided to intro- 
duce Hickman to the Prize Ring. A 
backer, a Mr. Elliott, was found, and 
Mr. Hickman made his prize ring 
debut against one Peter Crowley, 
whom he battered unmercifully in 
14% minutes. When it was also re- 
vealed that the Gasman had broken 
a finger early in the fight, he was 
definitely “in.” . 

His next bout was with a much 
more highly rated man, a George 
Cooper, whom he defeated easily the 
first time in 15 minutes, the second 
in 7. Another highly rated pug >n 
Tom Oliver went down under Hick- 
man’s rushes. 

His success turned Hickman into 
as near an approach to a complete 
brute as it is possible to imagine. 
He drank even more heavily. When 
his backer, Elliott, remonstrated with 
him, he fell on him with kicks and 
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TIM was dying. Joe sat .f 
J patiently beside him. (I 
The doomed man hastily i 
cleared his conscience. “Joe,” 
he apologised huskily, "I’ve a 
confession to make. I robbed 
the firm of £1000; I stole our 
secret formula for £5000; I 
I stole the letter from your 
drawer that got your wife i 
her divorce; I . . . !” Joe 
raised a consoling hand. 
“Think nothing of it, Jim, ' 
I’m the man who poisoned i 


blows and injured him badly. 

He picked on inoffensive men m 
the street, and battered them into in- 
sensibility. His appearance in any 
pub was a signal for fearful silence. 

He rightly should have stopped a 
bullet from half a dozen young 
Regency bucks who had been the 
subject of his assaults. 

He had no friends, except one, 
Tom Rowe, a silversmith of London, 
who fawned on his muscular mate. 
He had other toadies, but these 
fared no better than anybody else 
if they dared to differ with Gas. 

His mode of living— and the fear 
that his brutal assaults, would briug 
the law on them as well as himself 
—led them to a decision that some- 
body should remonstrate with him. 
A council of ways and means de- 
cided that none of them would do 
the job, which would be entrusted 
to one Joe Norton, an old man, 
highly respected in boxing circles. 

Norton consented. Hickman heard 
him in silence, then picked" him up 
and battered him into unconscious- 


ness, from which he never recovered. 
He died some days after. 

This was murder. How it was 
hushed up will always be a mystery. 

The Gasman went on his brutish 
way, hated and feared. 

He had invented a punch, which 
he himself called “The Whisker 
Blow." This blow, a savage right 
hook, landed on the angle of the 
jaw, just under the ear. It generally 
managed to rupture the blood ves- 
sels there, and at the same time put 
the recipient into a semi-coma. 

Down to Bristol, which regarded 
itself with some justification as the 
home of Prize Fighting and Prize 
Fighters, came the preposterous 
claims from London. The town that 
had given the ring Jim Belcher, Tom 
Cribb, Hen Pearce, John Gully and 
many others, wasn’t going to stand 
for it 

Up from the West to London came 
a challenge. A Bristol man would 
fight “Gas,” if somebody would back 
the Londoner for £300. The terms 
were agreed to, and up came the 
Bristolian. Bill Neate, a fourteen 
stone butcher, with the muscular 
development of a young bull. 

Even though he outweighed Gas 
by nearly two stone and topped him 
by three inches, the Londoners 
wouldn’t hear of defeat Neither, of 
course, would Hickman, 

The fight was set down for a spot 
on Hungerford Downs, on December 
11, 1821. All London wanted to be 
there, and the crowd was estimated ax 
25,000. Canny farmers let their wag- 
gons out at as much as 25 guineas a 
time ... as grandstands. 

The fight has been immortalised by 
Hazlitt, the essayist. He tells of how 
Neate appeared clumsy by compari- 
son with The Gasman (who, inci- 
dentally, was also one "of the best 
horn-pipe dancers of his day). 
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But “Gas” found early in the fight 
that his rushes were of little effect 
against the rock-lilce effect of Neate’s 
defence. He found more. He missed 
with a blow and a quick counter 
from the Bristol man, which landed 
on his throat, made him gasp. 
•Hickman continued to rush. But m 
the fourth round, the tide of the fight 
set fair against him when Neate side- 
stepped a rush and smashed a fearful 
right hand with a downward motion 
—a punch that laid Hickman’s face 
open from ear to jaw. 

Hickman somehow managed to toe 
the mark for the next round. Like 
some survival from a pre-historic 
age, he hurled himself on Neate with 
a wild scream. Neate stepped back, 
then smashed a left that went in to 
smash on the already broken flesh 
like a pile driver. Down went The 
Gasman. But— with the half-minute 
spell to run feeling into his battered 
body and breath into tortured lungs— 
he is back again, to be smashed to 
earth once more. 


In the eighth round, one of Neate’s 
hammer blows caught “Gas” full on 
the point. In Pugilistica, the Pierce 
Egan eye-witness story of the fight 
says: “Neate stood motionless for per- 
haps three seconds, then appeared to 
jump off the ground, his arms hang- 
ing to his sides, then down he went 
like a log on his back. The shock 
was so great that his hands flew up 
over his head. He was totally in- 
sensible.” 


Yet he was back at the call of time. 

In the twelfth, according to Hazli't, 
Neate planted yet another blow on 
his terribly battered opponent. Says 
Hazlitt: “It was doubtful whether 
Hickman would fall backwards or 
forwards; he hung suspended in the 
air for a moment or two, then fell 
back, throwing his hands in the air, 
and with his face lifted up to the 


sky. All traces of life were gone from 
him. His face was like a human 
skull, a death's head spouting blood.” 
Six more rounds The Gasman lasted. 
But when time was called for the 
18th, he had to be led to the mark. 
When he got there, he began to laugh 
hysterically. Then he sobbed. 
“Where’s Neate, I can’t see him. I 
am blind.” 

Hickman was more than blind. He 
had Seen battered well beyond the 
point of physical and mental endur- 
ance. Men injured far less have 
never recovered. 

Neate advanced on him. He pushed 
“Gas” with his open hand, and the 
Gasman fell on his back. 

The fight had lasted 2314 minutes. 
Brute and bully Hickman was. But 
there was something heroic about the 
courage he displayed that day. 

Better for his memory had he died 
then. But he didn't die. He threw 
off the effects of the fight, and be- 
gan to boast and brag, and claimed 
that he had thrown the fight. 

Neate and his backers challenged 
him to make good his boasts in the 
Ring, but he could not find, a backer 
for such a forlorn hope. 

His character, bad as it had been, 
became worse. He struck often and 
hard— and not always with his fists. 
Only Rowe, his bosom toady, stuck 
to him. They went to fights, Hick- 
man generally seconding his old 
mentor Shelton, and backing him as 
well. 

For a man of more sensibility than 
Hickman, the date, December 11. 
should have meant something. He 
could scarcely call the anniversary 
of his battering at the hands of Neate 
his lucky day. 

The best that could be said of that 
day a year before, was that he had 
avoided death . . . only because they 
had an appointment 12 months hence 
on the Great North Road. 
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• Chemistry’s greatest contribution to civilisation: Blondes • Which . . 
while we’re on the subject of science . . . reminds us that strapless evening 
gowns seem to be a compromise between the law of gravity and the law of 
decency • Whereupon Our Office Casanova was inspired to remark that if 
you want a pet around the house, buy it— don’t marry it • Our Tiny Tots 
Compartment: A boy is a male who is in the disdameful stage • Young men 
are apt to think themselves wise enough, just as drunken men are apt to 
think themselves sober enough • Misprint from a society column: “A small 
deception was held by the bride’s parents after the ceremony” • Overheard: 
"Won’t television be wonderful; if you close your eyes it'll be just like 
listening to the wireless” • Our sports writer finds that most professional 
boxers keep good hours, retire early at night— and, of course, do their best 
to rise before ten • Safety-First Section: A tree is a thing that stands in 
the same place for 50 years and then suddenly jumps in front of a woman 
driver • Conversation Piece: "Is the pleasure of the next dance mine?” 
“Entirely” • Definition for Devoted Fathers: Hush Money: The fee paid to 
a baby-sitter • And that's life— an eternal struggle to keep one’s earning 
capacity up to one’s yearning capacity • Thus bringing us naturally to our 
Financial Section: Money talks; nowadays it goes without saying • But what's 
all this about this inflation busness; after all, instead of not having money 
you haven't got, you have twice as much but it's worth only half as much 
as you haven't got • From Our Peripatetic Philosopher: We will defend 
the right of any man to say what he thinks — provided that he thinks • Cafe 
Chatter: Sandwich spread is what some people get from eating between 
meals • For The Man On The Land: When Strawberry’s dry, think nothing 
of it; a camel is merely a cow that has twisted itself • Which— for obscure 
reasons — leads us to announce that there are many live-wires of our acquaint- 
ance who would be dead if they didn't have the right connections • We 
believe they’re saying round at the Education Department that school- 
dentists only get stop-gap jobs • 

OUR SHORT STORY: We know a man who decided to reform. The 
first week he cut out smoking; the second week he cut out drinking; the 
third week he cut out women; the fourth week he cut out paper dolls. 
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GAOL, 
WOMEN & 
EMPIRE . . . 

That might have well been the 
motto of Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield. 



gote Prison for 





field turned t 


Colonies.'"' He decided. I 
free colonization lay in mu ■' 
the estates granted, and t 
allocation of land, and whil 
wrote the brilliant "Letters fr 
which vividly told of conditior 


i Sydney' 


land 


On his release he became manager of 
the South Australia Company, which 
founded that colony, and then managing 
director of the New Zealand Association. 
He left that body to become private secre- 
tary to Lord Durham, and that gentle- 

special r %°mm°s n sio C n, nad conlains Tany* of 

«2rt mSd"bfc ^ "The 

Times" before Cabinet had accepted It to 
prevent British Government tampering i 
A few months after this, hearing that 
the British Government was going to Dan 
the despatch of free colonizing to New 

lowed his settlers southwards, and died in 
Dunedin in 1862. 

Impetuous and self-willed though he 
was, Wakefield . saw that properly con- 
trolfed c0 ' 0 g^°t | °g r ^ a 0 ^ ^hef secuHw a a < n r d 

f medom ” rom worry to whichtheyaspired^ 

sjtjf'SJ their ffl|mi,t b, |? 
now largely made possible by Life Assi 
once. Thanks to healthy competition, t 


Offices i 


otter policies iu I., 
ts of all Australians: 
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Caught in the vast immensity of the 
dark cave, Cleaves was overwhelmed 
by a tremendous horror — of what? 


JACK PEARSON o FICTION 


r T'HEY were there. The rain 
threshed through the trees, cas- 
caded down the moss-slimed rocks 
and gushed in hissing rivulets among 
the gorse of the valley, while the 
gusty storm-wind throbbed and 
boomed like the beat of some giant 
tom-tom. But Curt Cleaves knew 
that They were there. Hidden . . . 
unseen . . . intangible, perhaps . . . 
yet sometimes, over the clamour of 
the bush, it was almost as if he could 
hear Them. 

His water-sodden hiker’s boots 
squelched and slithered on the stone 
and the saw-toothed edge of a broken 
boulder jagged at his side. His khaki 
shorts and shirt were tattered and a 


thin smear of blood spread in a pink- 
ish film around a long gash on his 
thigh. A clammy sweat mingled with 
the raindrops which dripped from 
the black stubble of beard on his un- 
shaven cheeks. 

He muttered and propped himself 
upon the boulder. His blue eyes, 
widened in a vacant stare, glared 
about him like a trapped beast’s. His 
lips were twisted in a beast’s snarl. 
His naked, narrow chest pulsed with 
deep, gasping sobs. 

His head, with its drenched, brown 
hair, was bare and another pinkish 
film of blood trickled from a gash 
in his scalp. 

As if stirred to greater savagery 


by his helplessness, the squalls struck 
at him still more bitterly. Though 
he felt no chill from the cold, Curt 
Cleaves shuddered with chattering 
teeth. He thrust himself away from 
the boulder and staggered on. 

To the right and to the left of him, 
high from a tangle of ti-tree, wattle 
and dwarf-gum, crannied slopes rose 
steeply to the crags of the valley’s 
rim. Weather - mouldered logs 
sprawled like the grey forms of ob- 
scene reptiles in the undergrowth. 


In the sudden flash of flame, Cleaves 
glimpsed a crowd of evil shapes. 

Decayed tree stumps looked like saw- 
toothed mouths. Sparse patches of 
grass splotched layers of fallen 
leaves with a green scum of 
decay. Tall trunks of eucalypts 
straggled in a ghostly colonnade. 
Buried in mist, the valley was with- 
out beginning and without end. There 
was nothing in it that spoke of life 
. . . except the howl of the storm, 
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the squelching slither of the man’s 
■ boots — and the unseen, but ever-sus- 
pected presence of Them. 

A wilder gust of wind shattered -It- 
self into echoes on the crags, filling 
the bush with a thousand yelling 
voices. Curt Cleaves tossed up his 
arms ... it might have been in prayer 
. . . and forced himself into a tot- 
tering run. Anything to escape . . . 
from Them. Escape . . . anywhere 
. . . anywhere . . . but fast. 

It had been only by accident that 
he had chanced upon the cave. Ha 
had been browsing idly through a 
bundle of old manuscripts . . . dusty 
relics of the convict days . . . when 
his eye had been caught by a few 
words penned in a spidery 18th Cen- 
tury scrawl. 

"... But more of these same 
images,” he had read, “Greene would 
or could not say." 

His anthropologist’s interest had 
been aroused. He had set himself to 
study the manuscript more intently. 
It had been much thumbed and worn 
and, here and there, time had faded 
the ink into illegibility; but at last 
he had managed to decipher most of 
it 

It was, so Cleaves had gathered, an 
official report on the recapture of an 
escaped convict ... a William Greene. 

Apparently, Greene had fled from 
Sydney Town early in the governor- 
ship of that choleric seafarer, Cap- 
tain Hunter. He had disappeared one 
night into the bush, pressing west- 
ward towards the cloudy blue range 
of hills which had lured so many 
of his kind with a vague dream of 
freedom to the virtual certainty of a 
tortured death. 

As the months had passed into 
years, his name had been struck from 
the rolls. He had been remembered 
—if ever he was remembered— merely 
as another of those who, maddened 
into insane recklessness by the lash. 


had sought to find a refuge in the 
Unknown, only to end their search 
by dying lingeringly from starvation 
and exposure or swiftly under the 
spears of ambushed tribesmen. 

Then,, when he had ceased to be 
even a memory, he had returned, un- 
predictably . . . miraculously almost 

“Tile said Greene,” the manuscript 
continued, ‘‘was come upon by a rider 
near to Parramatta. He was burned 
black with the sun and naked as the 
day when he was mother-born. Scars, 
such as the natives use to adorn 
themselves, were carven thick on his 
body. Of weapons, he carried none; 
but a band of kangaroo hide was 
bound about his long black hair. 
When Mr. Mathers, the horseman, 
would have asked his name, he 
seemed to have no knowledge left of 
his English tongue, but babbled idiot- 
wise, the while gesturing agitatedly 
behind him, as if some evil followed 
in his wake. Observing in the beyond 
nothing out of the usual or uncus- 
tomary, Mr. Mathers suspected that 
the unfortunate fellow’s sufferings 
had turned his wits and, slipping a 
leather thong about his wrist, he tied 
him to the saddle and so led him td 
Parramatta. 

“At Parramatta, he was by the 
charity of Mr. Mathers, nursed, so 
that — little by little — the words of his 
tongue were recalled to him and ne 
began— though stumblingly— to re- 
count his adventures.” 

The manuscript went on to relate 
how Greene had reached the foot- 
hills of the range. By then, however, 
he had been so weak from hunger 
and exhaustion that he had not had 
strength to travel further. Leaned 
against a tree, he had resigned him- 
self to death when, without warning, 
he had found himself surrounded by 
a mob of wandering natives. The 
jabbering spearsmen had been de- 
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bating his fate when an old woman 
had suddenly pushed her way 
through their ranks and, clasping him 
in her skinny arms, had claimed him 
as Dauwa, her dead son . . . now 
restored to her, white-skinned, from 
the land of the Rainbow Serpent. 

The tribesmen had believed her. 
They had carried Greene to their 
camp in the range and had fed him 
back to health. They had Initiated 
him into the clan, given him a totem 
and a wife and accepted him as one 
of themselves. He had hunted with 
them, corroboreed with them, fought 
with them in their furtive, treacher- 
ous battles. And, in his fashion, he 
had been happy. 

Until, one day, hot on the track of 
kangaroo, he had chanced on the 
valley. He had been so eager on the 
chase that he had not noticed the 
sinking sun and twilight had taken 
him unawares. He had been in no 
mood to tramp the long miles back to 
the camp in the darkness and had 
been prepared for a night in the open 
when, half-concealed by the shrub- 


bery, he had glimpsed a cave high in 
the valley slope. 

"To this cave,” the manuscript 
stated, “Greene climbed. Though the 
entrance was exceeding small and 
difficult to accomplish, inside the cave 
spread mighty broad and towered up 
to a vaulted roof like a huge banquet 
hall. It was now night and Greene 
busied himself with kindling a fire. 
It was not until the flames had flared 
that he saw before him such a sight 
as few men can have seen. Even 
Cleaves had felt a stab of doubt. 

“From floor to roof, the walls of 
the cave were covered with a multi- 
tude of painted images, daubed in 
the red and yellow and white clay 
and the black ash, such as the natives 
use; but the images themselves re- 
sembled nothing Greene had ever be- 
fore encountered, either among the 
tribe whose life he had shared or any 
other of them whom he had met. 
What manner of men had limned 
these images ... if, indeed, men they 
had been . . . Greene could hazard 

It was at this point that Cleaves 
had been dismayed to find the manu- 
script become almost totally obscure. 
The spidery writing had faded so 
dimly that the ink might have been 
deliberately erased. The utmost that 
Cleaves had been able to accomplish 
was to piece together a few disjoined 
phrases . . . bizarre enough in what 
they seemed to imply; but with no 
hint whether they recorded a sober 
report of fact or the ravings of a 
demented runaway. The puzzled 
wrinkles on Cleave’s forehead had 
puckered deeper as he had read; 

“. . . gazing at the images . . . when, 
shadowy from the rear of the cave 
. . . creeping . . half-seen through 
the campfire smoke . . horrible and 
foul . . . monstrously misshapen; but 
how he did not describe ... a scream 
of terror . . . (here a dozen lines 
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had been blotched beyond hope of 
repair) ... so struggled out of the 
valley . . . down through the foot- 
hills and on to the plains ..." 

Then occurred the words which had 
first seized Cleaves's attention: 

“But more of these same images 
Greene would or could not say. Ques- 
tioned, he crouched fearfully with 
head between knees, rocking to and 
fro as native women do when they 
mourn and wail their death-plaint, 
‘Baal! Baal! Baal! Baal budgeree! 
Baal! Baal!' which in their language 
means, ‘Evil! Great Evil! And greater 
Evil to Come!' It was observed, also, 
that when a crow cawed, Greene 
would cower with obvious terror and 
whimper pitifully. No reassurances 
or condolences could persuade him 
from these unreasoning fears and it 
is suspected that the man’s mind has 
been permanently deranged by his 
privations. Sentence suspended: 
Granted ticket-of-leave: September 
17, 1799.” 

Another and a coarser hand had 
annotated a comer of the manuscript: 
‘‘Greene (William): Found hanged, a 
suicide; October 11, 1799.” 

Cleaves had sat staring silently at 
the time-yellowed paper in his fingers, 
vague wonderings ploughing a new 
criss-cross of puzzled furrows on his 
forehead. Then, with startling 
clarity, a word had seemed to leap 
at him from the page . . . “Crow" 

. . “the cawing of a crow” . . . 
With an almost physical effort, he 
had fought down a spurt of sudden 
excitement. No! ... it couldn't be 
possible ... it was too absurd . 
and yet . . . ! 

The hint of menace in those 
“painted images," which “resembled 
nothing Greene had ever encountered 
amongst the tribesmen” ... the sug- 
gestion of panicked flight . . . and the 
old lag’s whimpering abasement at 
the mere sound of a crow . . . 


In a queer sort of way it did add 
up, Cleaves had reminded himself. 
There was no denying that, through- 
out Australia, the tribesmen had been 
divided into the two great totemic 
secret societies of Eaglehawk and 
Crow . . . blood-brothers and yet 
enemies . . . separated by their 
ancient mysteries; yet bound together 
by the taboo which forebade that 
Eaglehawk should mate with Eagle- 
hawk or Crow with Crow. 

Which— according to tribal folk-lore, 
at all events— was a symbol of what 
had happened in the land uncounted 
years before a whiteman had ever 
glimpsed its shores. 

At first, far back in the Dream- 
Time— so the clansmen claimed— the 
land had been owned by a strange, 
primeval people . . . not very far 
removed from beasts . . . eaters of 
roots and offal . . . with little skill 
in hunting and no taste for war . . • 
ebony-black, squat men . . . whose 
totem had been the Crow. 

Then, out of the Unknown, there 
had come another people . . . tall, 
ochre-brown, hawk-nosed men . . ■ 
hunters and warriors . . . stealthy and 
savage to kill. And they had noi 
known the Crow; the fierce spirit of 
the Eaglehawk had led them to con- 
quest. 

So the men of the Eaglehawk had 
fallen upon the Crow-men . . . harry- 
ing them . . . stamping their camping 
places into a dust of desolation . . . 
slaying children and wizened grand- 
mothers, the youths and the elders 
. . . stealing the young women, tramp- 
ling them and absorbing them . . ■ 
driving the Crow people further and 
further to the South . . . until, at 
the end, no true man of the Crow 
totem had remained. 

Or had there been none? It was 
something which Cleaves had scarcely 
dared to suppose, it verged so close 
to insanity. But what if Greene had 
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actually stumbled into some secret 
valley which concealed some forgot- 
ten vestiges of the ancient Crow cul- 
ture, overlooked in the general cata- 
clysm? Perhaps he might even have 
chanced on a sparse remnant of the 
Crow people themselves? If he had. 
into what dark, barbaric rites might 
he not have intruded unawares? 
What exotic festivals and bizarre 
ceremonies? 

Checking himself impatiently, 
Cleaves had tossed the manuscript 
among the others on his desk. No use 
letting imagination make a damn fool 
out of him. The idea was obviously 
too absurd. All the known facts were 
against it. 

It was true, of course, that some of 
the Crow people had lingered on in 
Tasmania . . . even into the days of 
white settlement. But they had 
vanished generations ago when the 
wrinkled corpse of Truganinni, the 
last of her race, had been lowered 
into the grave. 

And, on the mainland, no trace of 
the real Crow people had ever been 
found, except when now and again 
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some throw-back's ape-like jowl ami 
kinky, tufted hair betrayed the Crow 
girls with whom his ancestors had 
bedded . . . and the Crow totem which 
had somehow managed to persist— 
chiefly, perhaps, because of the in- 
fluence of those same girls. 

No, it was quite ridiculous, Cleaves 
had rebuked himself. The whole af- 
fair was based either on the ravings 
of some poor, demented idiot, driven 
out of his wits by loneliness and pri- 
vations or a deliberate set of lies, 
fabricated with the cunning of a jail- 
bird who, slinking back to what 
passed for civilisation, hoped by an 
exaggerated account of his sufferings 
to avoid an escapee’.s flogging. Which- 
ever it might be was entirely im- 
material. The story was plainly be- 
neath rational consideration. 

Shuffling the manuscripts into a 
loose bundle, Cleaves had locked them 
in the lower drawer of the desk and 
dismissed the matter from his mind. 

Once or twice during the weeks 
that followed, he had caught himself 
debating whether he should unlock 
the drawer and study the manuscript 
more minutely; but he had resisted 
the impulse. After all, he had been 
able to observe no good purpose in 
running the risk of making a fool of 
himself . . . scientifically-speaking or 
otherwise. He had more urgent things 
that needed his attention. In the 
end-of-the-term bustle of lectures and 
classes, the manuscript slipped out of 
memory. 

Indeed, his vacation had been draw- 
ing to a close before he again remem- 
bered Greene. A solitary soul with 
pessimistic opinions of the human 
race and its habits, Cleaves liked to 
be alone. 

With this as his ambition, he had 
taken himself off to a highly unpopu- 
lar (and, therefore — to him — extremely 
pleasing) guesthouse in the heart of 
the Mountains. There he had spent 


his days tramping happily over the 
ranges and his nights sucking con- 
tentedly at his pipe as he collated 
the notes he had made on some very 
interesting specimens of fossilised 
bone which had lately been forwarded 

At least, the specimens had been 
very interesting to Cleaves. There 
had seemed fJ be something fascinat- 
ingly peculiar about them which pre- 
vented him from fitting them into any 
known classification. But Cleaves had 
accepted this as a challenge and had 
not been unduly depressed about his 
chances of ultimate success. 

So his mood had been cheerful the 
afternoon that he had topped the 
ridge and had seen the valley writh- 
ing in a maze of jagged rock beneath 
his feet. Surrounded as it was by a 
knife-edge of black granite, it had for 
a moment, appeared to be a blind 
alley 1 . . without beginning and 
without end. Then he had noticed 
what might have been a primitive 
stairway ... a straggled line of flat- 
topped boulders spaced at uneven 
intervals down to the valley's floor. 

Pausing only to light his pipe, he 
had begun the descent. It had not 
proved so easy as it had looked. The 
distance between the boulders had 
been deceptive. Many of them had 
been set far apart in a kind of giant's 
staircase . . . much too wide for a 
human’s stride. Once he had made 
the mistake of trying to spring from 
one to the other; but his boots had 
skidded on the moss-greased rocks 
and he had fallen heavily. After that, 
he had been satisfied to scramble pre- 
cariously from stone to stone down 
the steep, bracken-strewn slope. 

Eventually, he had plumbed the 
bottom of the valley ... a trifle 
bruised and tattered; but with no 
more injuries than he felt he had a 
right to expect. As a matter of fact. 
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he had been rather enjoying the 
experience. It had been as though 
he had plunged, a lone explorer, into 
the enticing mysteries of a virgin 
jungle. Skeletons of leaves, piled in 
centuries-thick layers, had yielded 
soggily under his weight. About him, 
sprouting clumps of saplings . . . 
eucalypt and ti-tree and wattle . . . 
had wrestled stranglingly with each 
other in a dumb, but nonetheless 
vicious, struggle for life. Here and 
there about him, towering ironbarks 
and blackbutt . . . victors in the 
ceaseless battle . . . had reared their 
defiant bulk. And from tree trunk 
to tree trunk, laced vines had en- 
twined themselves like the couplings 
of antediluvian reptiles . . . fighting 
some blind, dumb sexual battle. 

The whole valley had been 
shrouded in a glimmering twilight, 
for the sun's rays scarcely penetrated 
the trellised canopy of leaves and 
recoiled from the jutting shadows of 
the granite crags. 

As he gazed about him, Cleaves had 
been oddly amazed to realise that lie 
was again reminded of Greene and 
his valley. God, he told himself al- 
most with a tinge af alarm; suppose 
Greene really did chance on a valley 
... if he had, it must have been 
something like this ... it could have 
been this . . . 

The twilight of the valley had deep- 
ened; a chill mist of rain had spat- 
tered through the trees; beyond the 
valley’s rim, a purplish curtain of 
cloud had been drawn slowly across 
file sun; and the first shrill blast of 
a storm-wind had whistled in the 
tips of the trees. 

It had not been only the cold 
which had made Cleaves shudder. As 
the sun’s rays had been blanked out 
of existence, the valley had seemed 
to close in around him . . . creep- 
ing up on him with the stealthy 
savagery of a jungle beast. The rush- 


ing wind had swelled to a scream; the 
purplish cloud had burst apart; and 
the rain had gushed down in a cas- 
cading torrent. 

For a second, Cleaves had poised 
there, motionless . . . stunned by the 
swift violence of the attack into a 
semi-paralysis. Then, with a gasp of 
exasperation, he had brushed aside 
his coma and regained his wits. God, 
what a hell of a fix to be in! Miles 
from anywhere . . . with no hope of 
shelter ... in rain which might last 
for days. 

Cleaves had cursed himself for nis 
own Stupidity in venturing so care- 
lessly into the valley. But what had 
been the use of crying "over spilled 
milk He was in it now; he must get 
out as best he could. 

Though the gusts made it difficult 
to decide, the rain had seemed to 
beat in from the east. Which meant 
that the best chance of some kind 
of shelter lay under the valley’3 
eastern wall. Clawing a path through 
a dense grove of ti-tree, Cleaves had 
commenced to scramble up the slope. 

The lithe twigs of the ti-tree had 
snatched at him like little clinging 
hands. Sodden pools of clay had 
mired him to the ankles. It had al- 
most been as if the moss was a liv- 
ing thing, eager to wrench his feet 
from under him and hurl him down 
the slope. Yet, handhold by hand- 
hold, he had clambered up the cliff. 
A huge mishapen boulder had loomed 
before him. Somehow he had sur- 
mounted it . . . and there, fringed 
and tendrilled with bracken, had 
gaped a circular opening, yawning 
like a hungry mouth in the rock. 

It had been a cave, a ghostly, for- 
bidding cave, black as pitch. 

And it had also been any port in 
a storm. With an agility he had 
never suspected he possessed. Cleaves 
had thrust head and shoulders into 
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the entrance and begun to crawl 
along the narrow tunnel that bored 
into the granite. 

The tunnel had been so cramped 
that he had not been able to rise 
even to hands and knees. Splinters of 
stone had stabbed his body and dust 
had arisen in a musty film, choking 
his nostrils and causing him to 
sneeze. The air had been rotten with 
the fetid stench of decomposition! but 
he had wriggled on. 

Like a worm, he had squirmed on 
his belly until, his always feeble 
strength too nearly spent, he had 
sensed (without understanding why) 
that there was no longer rock pen- 
ning him in and he had bitten back 
a yelp of exultation. 

Tiredly, he had levered himself first 
to his haunches and then erect. He 
had stood in the centre of a fathom- 
less, opaque immensity ... a starless 
vacancy of eternal night ... in which 
even the tunnel's end was invisible. 
All his ears heard had been the pant- 
ing of his own breath. He had been 
filled with a vast loneliness. All the 
child’s aghast fear for the dark had 


obsessed him. “Light!” a mocking 
voice had kept repeating in his brain, 
“Light! He must have light! He 
would go mad without light!” 

A flash of sheer panic had seared 
through him. Matches! He had had 
matches in the pocket of his shorts. 
He had fumbled for them with tremb- 
ling fingers. Yes, thank God, they 
had been there . . . and still dry in 
their tin container. 

A clammy sweat had beaded his 
forehead as he cautiously unscrewed 
the tin container and struck a match. 
The tiny flicker of flame had pushed 
the crouching blackness only a short 
distance away; but enough for him 
to guess that he was in a tremendous 
cavern, blasted by some subterranean 
explosion in the breast of the living 
rock. He had had no means of assess- 
ing the cavern’s length or breadth or 
height; but its floor was littered with 
age - accumulated bird droppings, 
scraps of straw and grass and what 
looked like bundles of dried twigs. 
The faint rumour of what might have 
been an angry twittering had rippled 
from the recesses of the cave and the 
match had gone out 

Deprived of its companionship, 
Cleaves had felt himself more than 
ever unutterably alone. Hastily 
scrabbling together a small heap of 
bird drops, grass and crumbling straw, 
he had struck a second match and 
kindled a fire. 

Cherishing it tenderly straw by 
straw, he had coaxed it into a steady 
blaze until the bird droppings, too, 
began to smoulder and cast off acrid 
fumes. Encouraged by his success, he 
had reached out from the nearest of 
what seemed to be dry twigs. He had 
been about to toss it into the flames 
when he had paused in spite of him- 
self. All his professional training had 
shouted that this was no twig he held 
in his hands. It was a fragment of 
bone ... of fossilised bone. Squint- 
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ing in the smoke, Cleaves had bent 
to inspect the fragment more intently. 
He had caught his breath. It was! 
... it was fossilised bone ... it was 
fossilised human bone . . • 3 human 
jaw bone . . that resembled nothing 
. . . nothing . . . except— God, how 
plain it was now— except those other 
specimens of bone which he had been 
unable to fit into any known classi- 
fication. A thousand surmises had 
spun dizzily in his mind. 

In his absorption, he had not noticed 
his fire dwindle into embers. Tuck- 
ing the bone into the waistband of 
his shorts, he had again scrabbled 
urgently to heap more fuel on the 
coals. The blaze had flared once more 
and in its dim, quivering light, 
Cleaves had glanced at the scattered 
twig-like bundles. Bones! . . . Yes, 
all of them, bones! 

God, he had asked himself desper- 
ately, what was this? A burial ground 
... the ghoulish climactic of some 
prehistoric massacre . . . the final piti- 
ful scene of some race suicide . . . 
what? 

Cleaves’ fists had clenched and his 
muscles had tensed in a spasm of 
taut alarm. Amid the bird droppings 
and litter on the cavern floor, among 
the scattered bones, was a clutter of 
burnt-out ashes from what could only 
have been a campfire. Beside it, still 
outlined in the refuse, were two foot- 
prints, splayed as if someone had 
lunged in frenzy towards the tunnel 

Cleaves had been seized with an 
hysterical desire to run . . . any- 
where . . . nowhere . . . but run. So 
Greene had been telling the truth 
after all. This wasn’t imagination 
rushing wild . . . this wasn’t the de- 
lusion of a demented idiot . . • this 
was real . . . horribly real . . this 
was the cavern of which Greene had 
feared to speak . . . this was . . . 
yes, this must beyond all conceivable 


doubt be the Cave of the Crow-Men. 

Cleaves had gulped down his sick 
stupefaction. Yes, everything linked 
up. Greene had stumbled into a last 
refuge of the Crow-Men. The whole 
grim tale of tragedy was written 
clearly here. In this cavern, some 
tormented remnant of the Crow- 
people had sought safety and found 
death. Guarded by the narrow tun- 
nel entrance, they had been secure 
... so long as they were content to 
lurk inside. But outside the blood- 
hounds of the Eaglehawk had waited 
... and for the Crow people to 
emerge would have been to die. So 
they also had waited . . . until, at 
last, their food was eaten and their 
water drunk . . . and outside the sons 
of the Eaglehawk had continued wait- 
ing, too . . . and, one by one, the 
Crow-men had sunk into the silence 
. . . leaving only their bones behind. 

But what was it that had so ter- 
rified Greene, Cleaves had wondered. 
It could not have been the mere sight 
of death . . . death held no great 
terror for Greene and his kind ... so 
what . . . ? 

Cleaves had pressed another gather- 
ing of mould on the fire. The flames 
had spurted upwards. A splash of 
vivid colour had seemed to glare from 
the cavern wall. 

Through the wavering veil of 
smoke, Cleaves seemed to glimpse 
. . . spiralling from floor to ceiling 
... a soaring crowd of contorted 
shapes . . . squat, ebony-black men 
. . . ar>e-nosed, kinky-haired women 
... in ones and twos and groups 
. . . clustering in the unprintably 
obscene ritual of initiation . . . join- 
ing in the equally obscene tumult of 
the corroboree . . . the gods or 
ghosts of a vanished race, celebrating 
for ever their Witch's Sabbat. 

And, in the midst of them, there 
had seemed to squat a larger and 
more malevolent figure ... a man of 
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ochre-red, his limbs outlined in white 
and a halo of yellow circling his 
/head. He hunched cross-legged, his 
eyes staring at a sliver of bone he 
clasped in his outstretched hands. 
And it seemed that the bone pointed 
directly at Cleaves. 

And it seemed that the squat- 
ting man’s ochred eyes had glinted 
with venomous sparks of hate 
while his out-stretched hands forced 
the bone forward and forward 
aiming it nearer and nearer to 
Cleaves’ heart. As he did, the other 
daubed images had seemed to leap 
and rave in a mad esctasy. 

A sob had shaped itself on Cleaves’ 
lips. With one terror-stricken tug, 
he had wrenched the lid from the 
tin container and tipped all his 
matches on to the fire. A brittle 
cascade of flame had spilled its re- 
flections sharply through the smokey 
air. From the rear of the cavern had 
echoed what might have been the 
beating of a myriad wings. As the 
glare faded. Cleaves had seen swoop- 


ing towards him a multitude of black 
forms . . . which might have been 
bats ... or birds ... or even crows 

He had heard himself screaming. 

Blindly, he had thrust himself 
through the entrance and the rain 
had streamed down his face as he 
bounded for the giant boulder. The 
moss had wrenched treacherously at 
his boots and he had crashed head- 
long on to the rocks of the valley. 

When he awoke . . . how could he 
know how long afterwards? . . . the 
rain had still been hammering on 
him and the valley had been pitch- 
dark. A noise like the whirring of 
wings had shrilled through the storm- 
racked trees. Cleaves had begun to 


Curt Cleaves tottered on through 
the squalls, deeper and deeper along 
the valley. They were there. Ho 
could never escape Them. Wherever 
he went, They were always at his 
heels. ' He could hear Them calling 
one to the other, screeching in his 
pursuit. 

The valley tapered to a thin slit. 
Curt Cleaves jerked to a wavering 
halt. Before him a cliff gashed down 
a sheer hundred-feet into a flood- 
swept creek. 

Behind him, a note of mournful 
wailing mingled with the screech of 
the wind. They had trapped him at 
last. But he couldn't let himself be 
trapped . . not by Them. His face 

hidden in his hands, Curt Cleaves 
stepped over the cliff’s brim. 

“God in heaven,” cried the police 
sergeant, lurching through the 
bracken. “Just when we gets to him, 
he ups and jumps!" 

"Plenty poor devils go crazy when 
they’re lost,” the constable opined. 
“Don't suppose he could hear us 
cooeeing for him because of the 
wind.” 
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“TF ONLY something would happen 
to Norma— like falling in love or 
killing someone . . Nagar’s laugh 
rasped drily from the bungalow win- 
dow. "Or better still, both.” 
Outside, the cold air stabbed at 
Norma King’s nostrils. Stars glared 
from a hard-blue desert sky. 

She heard Franz Nagar continue. 
“It’s not your story, Michael. It 
is not my direction.” His weary 
voice turned sour. "It's that Norma 
King who stinks up our picture.” 


“You’re probably right.” Mike 
Brown's words were slow, reluctant. 
"She’s so lovely, and I'm darned if I 
can see what’s wrong with her act- 
ing . . . but it's her scenes that 
don’t come through.” 

Norma knew he was right. 

“The woman in your story must 
love, no?’ Nagar did not wait for a 
reply. “Love enough to die in this 
desert for her man's dream — that she 
doesn't even believe in.” 

“That’s right” 
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“The woman who plays such a 
part must know about love — or be a 
great artist. Scorn stiffened the 
director’s voice. “Norma has never 
loved. And is no artist— except, per- 
haps, with the rouge pot. I should 
know, who have directed since she 

"What can we do? Half the pic- 
ture is in the can.” 

“And what we have is too big, 
Michael, to let her ruin. What is 
good we shall keep — the action, the 
mountains, the desert. But, Norma 
we will not keep.” He shrugged. 
“It will mean much re-shooting, but I 
have already told her she is through. 
In the morning I wire the office.” 

Norma watched him dust his hands 
together, dusting off something an- 
noying him. Her. 

And the office would do what he 
told them. She knew. 

Shivering in the starry cold, she 
saw Mike Brown cross to tlie cabin 
he was sharing with A1 McGregor, 
the assistant director. Clever, weak- 
chinned McGregor had worshipped 
Norma since first seeing her. Never 
in a position to do her any good, he 
had never rated a second glance. 

JBut, with A1 McGregor directing 

Norma's life was the movies — the 
big money, the glamour. She had 
never known anything else. When 
word got around the studios that 
Norma had been kicked out in the 
middle of a picture, that even Franz 
Nagar had given up on her, it would 
end the money and the glamour. It 
would end her life. 

She couldn’t let it happen. 

Carefully, she smoothed the front 
of her suede jacket, its little silver 
buttons bumping rhythmically under 
her .hand. She patted her ebony hair, 
making sure it was just right. 

Then she walked gracefully, the 


way Nagar had taught her, up the 
steps of his cabin, into the living 
room. The round little man sat on 
the edge of a chair, his black-rim- 
med glasses in his pudgy hand. 

He stood up, concerned. “Now, 
Liebchen, you are not excited? What 
I tell you before does not come be- 
tween us?” 

She smiled and answered softly, “It 

She swayed close to him, letting 
perfume envelope him — and shot him 

His round face looked surprise, and 
he fell toward her, clawing wildly 
for her jacket, clawing for his life. 

He held on to neither . . . 

A N hour later, Norma made an- 
other entrance into the cabin's 
living room. Mike Brown was al- 
ready there, along with McGregor 
and the two male leads. Courtney 
Roberts was the hero, a big man with 
a wind-browned face. He honestly 
believed he was one of the men he 
portrayed. 

Lean and vicious-looking, Edmond 
Moray played a killer, but the only 
dangerous thing about him was his 
old -maid’s tongue. 

Brown, the young writer, was 
talking. 

“There are only three people in 
the motor court without alibis— you 
three. Everyone else was with some- 

“But why would one of us kill 
Nagar?" It was Robert's slow drawl. 
“Personally, I didn’t like his foreign 
ways, but this picture was a sure hit. 
I wanted it finished.” 

“That goes for me too,” Moray 
whined. “Besides, Franz was the 
only civilised being out here.” 

“I couldn’t hurt poor Franz.” Norma 
wondered at the sweetness of her own 
voice. “He was my teacher.” 

“One of you killed him.” Brown 
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made them listen. “Any of you could 
have a secret motive. Why don't 

Norma knew the words were aimed 
at her. She burst in, trying to sound 
impulsive. "Of course, dear Franz 
quarrelled with all his actors. Why, 
only to-night, he threatened to— well. 

The silvery laugh rippled, the way 
Nagar had taught her. 

Brown seemed to pay no attention. 

“I repeat— one of you killed him.’’ 

“What’s it to you, Brown?” Roberts 
asked heavily. 

“It’s something to all of us.” 
Brown’s voice was trigger-fast. “We 
could finish this picture. Some of 
the scenes would have to be re-shot 
without . . . someone. But we’ll 
finish if we can hand the killer over 
to the police when they get here.” 

“And if we can’t?” It was Roberts 
again. 

“A full-dress investigation means 
we’re through. They'll put the film 
in the files.” He was suddenly very 
eager. "And we’ve got something 
here — with a little revision.” 

“Will the new patrol-leader dismiss 
us now?” It was Moray's needling 

The writer stared from one to the 
other. Suddenly, he said, “Okay. 
You won’t help. But whoever killed 
Nagar made his mistake. Maybe left 
something behind. I was a reporter 
long enough to know they always 
do.” 

The three men looked a little guilty. 
Norma wondered why. 

Courtney and Moray left abruptly, 
but McGregor and Norma didn’t 
move. Brown knew Nagar planned 
to fire her. But why didn’t he say 
so’ 

Why? Why? 

Then Norma had the answer. When 


Nagar first told her about this picture, 
he explained how Mike Brown in- 
sisted on her for the part. She re- 
membered that she was the only 
woman in the world the novelist 
would allow to play the heroine for 
his best-seller. 

It answered more than one prob- 

“Go away, Mac, I want to talk to 
Mr. Brown — alone.” 

She gave the assistant director a 
cool pat on the cheek as she spoke, 
and he followed his receding chin 
from the room. 

She moved close to the writer and 
said, “Please take me to my cabin. 
I’m scared to go alone.” 

She held his arm just tight enough 
to be intimate, and they walked 
silently to her bungalow. She re- 
leased his arm and was saying, 
“Thanks so much. I do wish I Could 
ask you ...” 

Wordlessly, he swung her into his 
arms. His lips desperately sought 
hers. She felt his hard young hands 
pull her close. And the carefully 
modulated scream refused to come 
from her throat. Instead, a little sob 
emerged. 

Abrupt as a slap m the face, it was 
warm and fresh as a baby. Falling 
in love . . . with Mike Brown. 

For once, Norma King did not 
exist. What she had done to Franz 
Nagar hadn’t happened. There was 
nothing in the world but her love fo” 
this man. 

Suddenly, he was gone, without a 

Inside her cabin, she stood with her 
back to the door, breathless. Norma 
King, who had played a hundred 
love-scenes for a hundred million 
people, was in — no, it was nonsense 

She thought about love. How her 
parents had loved her— for being a 
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small miracle that plunged two tired 
hoofers into luxury. How Nagar had 
loved her— for being an exquisite 
marionette he could push and pull 
before the camera. 

Yes, Mike Brown was the only one 
that loved with nothing to gain. 
That’s why she— she loved him. 

Idly, her hand ran down the cool 
silver buttons on her jacket, stopped 
sharply as its bumpty little rhythm 
was broken. 

Whoever killed him . . . left some- 
thing behind. 

Frantic, she plunged down the path 
to Nagar’s cabin, into the room where 
his body lay, plump and bleeding. 
She had to find that button before 
the police did. She had to live — not 
for the glamour or the big monev, 
but for her love — for Mike Brown. 

Screening the lighter-flame with 
her hand, she crept close to Nagar. 
The fists she had to open were sticky 
with blood where they had tried 
to hold his life in. But there was 
no button in them. No sign of a but- 
ton anywhere. 

She moved the body, like a sack 
of heavy rubbish. Under it, she found 


what she was after. With a little 
gasp of relief, she reached for the 
gleaming button. 

And the lights went on. 

Mike Brown stood at the light- 
switch. Beside him, his chin quiver- 
ing, was A1 McGregor. Norma stared 
at them with slitted eyes. 

The writer said, “So you did it. I 
had to be sure.” 

“Now you are.” Her laugh was bit- 
ter in her mouth. “I .killed him.” 

Brown didn't seem to hear. "I had 
to be sure. That’s why I put the 
button there.” 

“You put — ? Where did you get 
the button?” 

"Outside your cabin, when we— 
when you . . . 

“When I . . .” Her voice was 
very calm now. ”... when I fell 
in love with you.” 

When the troopers took Norma King 
away, McGregor said softly to the 
writer, “Now we can make a real 
picture— thanks to you.” 

Brown’s reply didn’t make much 

He said, “When we fell in love . . ” 
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ANZAC . . . 

Every April 25, memories returned 
to a dwindling band of men who, on 
that day thirty-six years ago, stood 
in the half-light of the dawn as the 
Australian transports drew in to the 
murderous shores of Gallipoli. In 
this issue (“Some Came Back"; page 
4,) E. V. Timms ... an original Anzac 
and to-day a leading Australian novel- 
ist .. . gives two of his memories. 
And memories (with the Timm’s 
angle) are worth reviving. 

COMBAT . . . 

In the same vein, may we recom- 
ment the versette on Page 6. Its 
author . . . Dick Tolson . . . was one 
of the outstanding characters of World 
War II. At the outbreak, he was a 
professional soldier in the British 
Army; he transferred to the para- 
troopers and discovered that life in- 
deed had hardly a dull moment. He 
was first parachuted behind the Nazi 
lines in Italy where he joined the 
Italian Underground and wrought 
various deeds of mayhem before be- 
ing recalled to England. 

He was then parachuted among the 
French Maquis and marched with 
them to Paris . . . witnessing, as he 
said, “various unseemly massacres 
of Nazis in ditches.” 

After V-E. Day, he was sent to 
India to join the justly famous Force 


I3G in spreading alarm and despond 
among the resentful Nipponese. 
When last seen by CAVALCADE he 
was still in Asia . . . brooding gently 
about White Christmases. 
HIGHWAYMEN, BAH! . . . 

So Dick Turpin was a bully-boy, 
chocked full of deering-do and an 
expert horseman to boot? Think 
twice, brothers, and then read what 
Walker Henry has to say about Master 
Turpin on Page 32. You’ll be liable 
to change your opinions of that 
vastly-overrated character . . . and 
you might gain other ideas of Aus- 
tralia's Master Edward Kelly. 
BARE-FIST BOYS . . . 

The pugs who fought with bare 
fists back in the days when Regency 
bucks lolled in frills and snuff-boxes 
may have been tough; but they could 
also be barbaric. In “Nobody 
Mourned The Gasman” (Page 66), 
Franke Browne introduces the man 
who was perhaps the most brutal of 
them all. Without chivalry, pity or 
even mercy, he slogged his blood- 
stained way until he died in the 
manner in which he lived. He lived 
with brutality . . . and he died in 
brutality. It was as if some dark 
fate dogged his steps to poetic jus- 
tice . . . and not all the fans who 
had followed him deplored his pass- 
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Prefect 


—a proud 
possession indeed 



Nothing but the best of everything got 
’ signing, the materials and the vvoi 
>f the Ford-built Prefect “10”. 

The engine itself is the essence ol sim- 
plicity and performs with consistent 
efficiency — the result of skilful 
planning and engineering by Ford 
craftsmen. The coachwork, too, is the 
handiwork of Ford craftsmen. The external 
styling possesses enduring beauty and the 
interior trim is truly magnificent. Upholstery 
is tailored in genuine leather, and appointments are 
all fine quality. See your Ford Dealer for further details. 
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